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Our Nerveless Better Element 


The term has been abused. It is often 
used offensively, but it stands for a real- 
ity. There is “a better element.” Men and 
women with fine, healthy bodies are so 
far better than their unfortunate broth- 
ers and sisters whose tenements of clay 
are disintegrating under the wages of 
sin. Men and women with good brains, 
well stocked with knowledge, are so far 
better than dunces and drivelers. Men 
and women of courage, self-control, gen- 
erous natures and helpful impulses are 
so far better than cowards, poltroons, 
stingy souls and weaklings. 

As thinking, behaving organisms, men 
and women are not born free and equal; 
they never were; they never will be. 
Neither are all men and women born 
totally depraved. Some are physically 
and mentally well born, and fortunate 
they are. Others, and unhappily they are 
more numerous, are conceived in in- 
iquity and born in sin. 

The better element ought to rule. It 
ought to create and govern the state. It 
ought to control and manage industry. 
It ought to dictgte and administer edu- 
cation. With the firm hand of a wise and 
benevolent despot it should conserve and 
develop civilization. 

There is a fool kind of a democrat, a 
sissy sort of humanitarian, to whom 
these sentiments are shocking. We de- 
light in shocking him. We expect to 
shock him on all proper occasions. There 
is democracy and democracy. The democ- 
racy that glories in ignorance and dirt, 
which insists that some foul-mouthed 
son of “the people” whose political edu- 


cation has been conducted in corner 
saloons would make as good a President 
of the United States as George Washing- 
ton did, is one kind. The democracy that 
would destroy privilege and would equal- 
ize opportunity in order that natural 
ability and force of character might 
have a free field in which to assert them- 
selves is another kind. That the same 
word should be used, as it is, as a name 
for two such totally different things, is 
unfortunate. We have no use for the first 
kind of democracy. We are deeply con- 
cerned for the triumphant establishment 
of the second kind thruout the world. 

But it seems to be no part of the pro- 
gram of “manifest destiny” that the rule 
of the mentally and morally fit in a 
democracy of opportunity should be 
established without setback and discour- 
agement. The course of wisdom is not 
more addicted to running smoothly than 
the course of true love is, and the worst 
discouragements, unhappily, are attribu- 
table to a certain paradoxical inadequacy 
of the better element. 

The true better element is always 
tender-hearted and liberal-minded. It de- 
tests cruelty and tyranny. It loves to 
enlighten and to lead, but it shrinks 
from commanding, dictating, ordering. 
Still more does it shrink from whipping, 
imprisoning, killing. By instinct, habit 
and reflection adjusted to a world of 
reason, kindliness and good sense, it 
finds itself charged with responsibility 
for the preservation of civilization in a 
world of ignorance, superstition, graft, 
dirt, indecency and savage cruelty; a 
world in which the firm hand is still 
necessary, in which the enemies of soci- 
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ety must be represt, sometimes crushed, 
and not infrequently killed. 

And so it happens that every now and 
then we see things going to the bad, be- 
cause all the better element has lost its 
nerve. It shrinks from the plain duty of 
performing its own inalienable task. 

England and America are suffering 
wofully from this cause at the present 
hour. The Asquith Government is nerve- 
less in its dealing with lawlessness. 
American state, county and city govern- 
ments have pretty nearly given up the 
job of suppressing serious crime, espe- 
cially homicide. The better element is 
whimpering over the unfortunate crim- 
inal who has “never had a chance to be 
a decent man.” 

For the better element thus to give 
way to weakness is the crime of crimes 
and sin of sins. Nothing can excuse or 
palliate it. It is a crime and a sin of 
which really great men are never guilty. 
No men ever lived who more utterly 
hated killing than Robert E. Lee and 
Ulysses S. Grant, but the names of these 
two men will be held in everlasting 
honor because, while they differed as to 
whose cause was right and whose was 
wrong, it could be said of each that when 
he saw what seemed to him to be his 
duty, he “went for it thar and then.” 


The Duty on Sugar 


It is provided in the pending tariff bill 
that the duty on sugar shall be reduced 
at once by one-quarter, and that the 
remaining three-quarters shall be taken 
off three years hence. 

The duty on sugar now yields an an- 
nual revenue of about $52,000,000. It 
also sustains the cane sugar industry in 
the South and has built up the beet 
sugar industry in the West, which in 
fourteen years has grown in output from 
32,000 to 600,000 tons. In Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, from which sugar comes 
into the states free of duty, the product 
has risen to 800,000 tons. Sugar from 
the Philippines is free, up to 300,000 
tons a year. By treaty there is also a 
discrimination of 20 per cent in favor of 
Cuba. 

In a bill passed last year by the House 
it was provided that the entire duty 
should be at once removed. A delay of 
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three years for the greater part of the 
duty is now proposed, but the effect of 
such legislation, in its bearing upon the 
industries now benefited by the present 
law, would not differ greatly from the 
effect of sweeping repeal. That the cane 
sugar industry of Louisiana would be 
blotted out appears to have been admit- 
ted by Mr. Underwood in the House 
Democratic caucus, on the 12th, when he 
said: 

We are willing to concede that immediate 
free sugar would put the producer to grave 
disadvantage. It would drive him out of 
business without giving him opportunity for 
the substitution of other products. But free 
sugar in three years will give the sugar 
producer a chance to pay his bills while he 
is changing his function from that of a 
sugar planter to that of a producer of the 
various diversified crops suitable to be 
grown in what are now sugar-producing 
regions. 

He had in mind also, of course, the 
growers of sugar beets. 

The argument in support of the re- 
moval of the duty rests upon the asser- 
tion that the change would greatly serve 
consumers by reducing the cost of living. 
In opposition it is said that the duty, 
widely diffused in consumption and by 
no means burdensome, yields a larg» 
amount ($52,000,000) of revenue; that 
it sustains one industry and has created 
and built up another; that indirectly it 
has favored and fostered the sugar in- 
dustry of Hawaii, which supplies nine- 
tenths of the islands’ exports, and that 
its influence has been exerted in the 
same way upon the industry in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. The prefer- 
ential concession of 20 per cent to Cuba 
has been the warrant for preferential 
concessions granted by Cuba, and these 
have increased our exports to the island. 
If the duty should be removed, our treaty 
of reciprocity with Cuba would die, and 
Cuba’s tariff concessions would probably 
die with it. 

It is asserted by persons interested in 
or familiar with the sugar industry of 
Hawaii that removal of the duty would 
ruin it and thus greatly depress the 
islands. This is by far their greatest in- 
dustry. There is no available substitute 
for it. Local capital owns and controls it, 
and there are more than 10,000 stock- 
holders. Owing to the higher cost of 
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labor on the islands, they could not com- 
pete with Java if there were no tariff 
discrimination. The ruin of their sugar 
industry would decrease the purchasing 
power of the islanders and very percep- 
tibly reduce exports to them from the 
States. 

What would our consumers gain by re- 
moval of the duty? The per capita con- 
sumption here is about 80 pounds a year, 
but this includes the sugar used in con- 
fectionery, condensed milk and other 
kinds of food the retail price of which 
would not be affected. Probably it is fair 
to say the average directly concerned is 
60 pounds. The average duty is a little 
less than 114 cents a pound. If the con- 
sumer’s gain should be equal to the duty 
—and it might not be—it would amount 
to 90 cents a year. By the reduction of 
one-quarter he would profit to the extent 
of 22% cents. 

But it is by no means clear that reduc- 
tion or removal would be the measure of 
his gain. There are wholesale merchants 
who predict that he would gain nothing, 
altho $52,000,000 of revenue would be 
lost. If the domestic cane and beet sugar 
industries should be greatly deprest, or 
blotted out, the world’s output would be 
reduced and prices would be affected by 
the old law of supply and demand. Ruin 
of Hawaii’s industry would also reduce 
output. Supply would be controlled exclu- 
sively by foreign producers, and by the 
confederated refiners here, whose inter- 
ests would be served by free sugar and 
by depression or destruction of the do- 
mestic cane and beet industries. 

In our opinion the arguments against 
removal of the duty on sugar far out- 
weigh those in favor of it, and we think 
that those parts of the tariff bill which 
relate to sugar should not be enacted. 


Mr. Morgan’s Will 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s will, as 
printed in full, is a remarkable human 
document. It expresses Mr. Morgan’s 
character. It is very long; it is very full 
and precise; it makes many appropriate 
personal bequests; it is very thoughtful 
for all who have served him; it makes 
three outright charitable bequests 
amounting to $700,000 and it provides 
for annuities on charities which, if capi- 
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talized, would probably make several 
million more, and all the rest goes to his 
son as residuary legatee. That is, per- 
haps twenty or twenty-five million dol- 
lars is allotted to specific bequests or to 
trusts or to the continuation of annual 
gifts, such as the $100,000 a year to the 
Maternity Hospital, and all the rest goes 
absolutely to J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr. 

The world’s curiosity asks first whai 
is to become of the princely collections 
of art which he had made; they go with 
the residuary estate to his son. No one 
knows their value, but it is immense. 
Nor do we yet know the total amount of 
his estate, which has been supposed to be 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. That 
he had other plans in mind by which to 
benefit the public by his collections he 
makes known in his will; but he says 
that time has not been allowed him to 
make such disposition of them ‘as he 
wished, and he leaves to his son the ex- 
pression of his pious desire that the son 
will be able to carry out what he had 
planned to do. We may be sure, then, 
that the collections will not be scattered, 
but that they will ultimately go where 
they will most be a blessing to the people. 
There are museums and libraries which 
will no doubt finally receive them. 

The great human interest in the will 
is the beautiful expression of absolute 
confidence in the integrity of those with 
whom he was connected. He has such 
confidence in his son, in his partners, in 
his executors. He ties up nobody. He 
trusts their character. This appears 
especially in his direction to his execu- 
tors as to property standing in his name 
personally, which he may have held in 
the interest of one of the great firms 
he was connected with. He directs that 
if his surviving partners shall agree that 
any such property properly belongs to 
the firm rather than to him they shall 
deliver it over without question or lega! 
quibble. Equally he requires that any 
promise, written or verbal, which he has 
made of any gift shall be fulfilled. He is 
very careful to repeat that any expres- 
sion of desire or hope which in this will 
he may have made to any beneficiary 
shall not be legally or morally binding. 
It is merely the expression of his wish. 
but full liberty is left to the legatee to 
do what he thinks wise. The whole spirit 
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of the will, in its confidence in proved 
character, is in peculiar harmony with 
his remarkable testimony before the 
Pujo committee, which will be long re- 
membered, that character is the one 
chief basis of credit. 

Some will notice that the $700,000 
given outright for benevolent objects, 
mostly for the Episcopal Church, with an- 
nuity designations, is considerably less 
than the amount given in Mr. Kennedy’s 
remarkable will. In explanation it may 
be said that the world happens to know 
of some eight millions given by Mr. 
Morgan during his lifetime, not includ- 
ing art objects given to the Metropolitan 
and other museums, and not including 
certainly many other gifts which he was 
careful not to make public. He liked to 
give quietly in his lifetime, and he did 
not doubt that his son was in the fullest 
accord with him and that there would be 
no break in the manner of bestowing 
such benefactions. The younger Morgan, 
now head of the family and of the busi- 
ness, is, we believe, in complete sym- 
pathy with his father’s grand purposes, 
and the public will not suffer thereby. 

The will presents to us a remarkable 
man, as his life had done; a man of 
genius and a man of the highest business 
capacity and of fine ideals. Men who 
were suspicious of wealth had a respect 
for J. Pierpont Morgan. That confidence 
and respect will descend to his son. 


Thomas Nelson Page’s Protest 


The war against the proposed change 
of the name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church goes merrily on, as our readers 
have already seen. And it was time that 
the opponents should wake up to the 
danger that it might succeed. The effort 
is not now, as it was three years ago at 
the General Convention, to drop the word 
Protestant from the title, and call it 
the American Episcopal Church, but, 
waxing bolder, to substitute Catholic for 
Protestant, making it the “American 
Catholic Church.” 

The leading Episcopal weekly in this 
country is The Churchman, and since the 
change in its ownership and editorship 
it has seemed sympathetic with the pro- 
posed change. But now, as representing 
the laymen, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is 
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allowed in it an article covering nine col- 
umns, in which he stands stoutly for 
Protestant as the name of his Church, 
and for Protestantism as the movement 
which saved our country from Spanish 
control and has given us liberty of 
thought. “The United States was made 
by Protestantism. Had it not been for 
the Protestantism of the English Church 
this nation would have been flying the 
Spanish flag today.” He does not mince 
his words, but denounces the tyranny 
over thought which, he tells us, has 
silenced the free tongue of a famous 
American Archbishop and which re- 
versed the attitude of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. Hear him: 

There can be no unity with Rome with- 
out complete and: utter submission to her. 
The whole history of her past establishes 
the fact, and no part more absolutely than 
her recent past. Twenty years ago men be- 
gan to talk of the liberty of the Catholic 
Church in America. It appeared as if it 
were destined to make a great name. Great 
ecclesiastics, honored of all men, like Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Archbishop Keane, 
stepped forward and took the lead with 
tongue and pen. Cardinal Gibbons appeared 
acquiescent; the great educational institu- 
tion at the gates of the Capital fell into the 
movement. What happened? Rome said 
“No.” The movement stopped as tho petri- 
fied to stone. The leaders were disciplined. 
Ireland found himself compelled to recant 
and lost his Cardinal’s hat. Keane was 
called abroad and made Archbishop of Da- 
mascus, where no active Christian Church 
had been for a thousand years. The Uni- 
versity lost its “distinguished head” and be- 
came quiescent if not reactionary. And the 
power of Rome was never more signally 
asserted than in this control of a progres- 
sive movement which was led by these hon- 
ored prelates and had the good will of near- 
y all American Protestants as well as 

oman Catholics. 

It will be remembered that it was by 
the margin of a single vote that three 
years ago the effort to drop the name 
Protestant failed, the vote being by 
dioceses. Now the reason for the bolder 
effort is what it was then—to draw the 
Church nearer to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to separate it definitely 
from the “dissenting” Protestant 
“sects.” The proposition has raised so 
great a storm that we do not. believe it 
can succeed, but the possibility of it 
ought to teach the adherents of that 
Church that a first tactical policy should 
be to give a popular constitution to the 
General Convention. 
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The Concert of the Powers 
We have heard much of late of Euro- 


pean pressure first upon Turkey, and - 


later on the Balkan allies, and now put 
severely on Montenegro. It is told, and 
Servia is told, that Scutari must not be 
taken, that Albania shall not be consoli- 
dated with her two neighbors, but must 
be made independent, with a king to be 
selected by the Powers. Turkey in her 
dire distress was glad to yield to the will 
of the six Powers, but the allied nations 
would resist if they could, but they must 
submit. They can fight Turkey, but they 
cannot fight all Europe. 

Now this is not the first case of the 
sort. The present status of the Balkan 
nations was not of their fixing, but was 
fixt by a conference of European nations. 
What they did then did not please Bul- 
garia and Servia, nor did it please 
Turkey, but they were unable to resist. 
The major power was too much for them. 

Yet Turkey is an independent nation. 
So are Bulgaria and Servia and Monte- 
negro and Greece—and yet the nations 
of Europe in their combined force claim 
and exercise the right to impose their 
will on these five nations. They declare 
that the war must end, and they arro- 
gate to themselves the right to say under 
what conditions it shall end, and how the 
conquered territory shall be distributed. 

By what right do they do this? Simply 
by the major right of the power to en- 
force their will. They meet together thru 
their chancelleries and consider what is 
best for the common advantages of the 
European nations as a whole, and par- 
ticularly of the nations at war. The re- 
sult is in part altruistic and in part self- 
ish, as in the case of all decisions of 
persons appointed to impose legislation 
on a people. Our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators have the common good at heart; 
they have also at heart the wishes of the 
individual localities they represent. Just 
so the nations of Europe act and legis- 
late in the present crisis. 

This means that we already have in 
existence, but acting only sporadically, 
called into existence on occasion, the 
congress of the nations, and the common 
executive of the nations. In the court of 
The Hague we have the regularly organ- 
ized judiciary, ready to hear and decide 
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cases; and in the conferences of The 
Hague we have in embryo, acting in an 
advisory referendum way, the beginning 
of the legislative function; while we 
have scarce the germ of an executive 
department. But the present conference 
of Powers on the Balkan matter is con- 
fessedly both legislative and executive. 
It lays down a law as to the conditions 
of peace, and then it is ready to enforce 
it with soldiers and ships. That is ex- 
actly what it did in the case of Crete. It 
provided a government for Crete, and 
then sent a combined military and naval 
force to compel its acceptance. When 
Crete wished to be allowed independence 
enough to annex itself to Greece the con- 
ference of the Powers refused to allow 
it, just as now they will allow it. 

We have hoped and urged that The 
Hague conferences and courts should be 
only the beginning of the federation of 
the nations of the world. We now see 
that the nations are already exercising 
both of these powers as occasions arise. 
The way is clear for the step, that of 
enlarging the partial federation of The 
Hague, and adding to its present judicial 
and legislative functions, the executive. 
Then we shall have the organization of 
The Hague complete. 


International Christianity 


The blustering, irritant mischief- 
makers of the California Legislature are 
matched by the Japanese howling hot- 
heads who do not know what they want 
when they want war. But there are also, 
in Japan and the United States alike, 
sober men in high positions who keep 
their heads and know that we must have 
and shall have peace. There is no more 
likelihood of war with Japan, for all the 
mutual insults, than there is of war with 
Great Britain. 

Does not President Wilson desire the 
most cordial relations with our neighbor 
across the Pacific? Will not Secretary 
Bryan do all he can to keep the peace? 
Will not our Administration seek in all 
legitimate ways to minimize the mis- 
chief of Sacramento, and -will not Pre- 
mier Katsura do as much with his mobs 
at Tokio? There is no question of it. 

In Japan occasion is taken of this 
flurry for a dinner given by Count 
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Okuma and attended by leading Japanese 
statesmen and American visitors, at 
which John R. Mott, Hamilton W. Mabie 
and Dr. Peabody represented the desire 
of the American people for peace, while 
Count Okuma, formerly Premier, recog- 
nized the provocations and the hostile 
sentiment, and said, as reported, that the 
dependence in the end must be, not on 
diplomacy or courts or commerce, but on 
the control of the Christian spirit. That 
is a remarkable statement as coming 
from a country which is Buddhist and 
not Christian. But it is an appeal to the 
United States and to California to be 
Christian in the treatment of other na- 


tions. The California bill to forbid Mon- 


golians to buy or rent land is not Chris- 
tian; it is no less than heathenish. In the 
person of Count Okuma Japan rests her 
case on the appeal to the Christianity 
which we profess. 

And American Christianity and hu- 
manity will respond, even as the three 
Americans at Count Okuma’s dinner re- 
sponded. But already the American mis- 
sionaries in Japan had made their appeal 
by cable to the California Legislature. 
The Legislature, we trust, will listen. To 
be sure, one member offered a resolution 
to refuse to receive the message, and to 
bid the petitioners to mind their own 
business, but he could find no support 
and he withdrew his motion. 

Even more impressive than the appeal 
from Japan is the recognition of Chris- 
tianity made by Yuan Shih-kai, the 
President of the Chinese Republic. In a 
formal proclamation which sounds like 
the proclamation for a thanksgiving or 
fast day by President Lincoln, he calls on 
all the Christians in China to meet on 
Monday, April 27, in their houses of 
worship, to beseech God to bless the 
Legislative Assembly now meeting, and 
to guide it aright in the preparation of 
a permanent constitution, in the election 
of a President and other officials, for the 
peaceful inauguration of a permanent 
republican government, and for the 
recognition of the republic by foreign 
nations. This act, coming from a non- 
Christian nation, is unparalleled in the 
history of the world. It shows a deep and 
genuine religious spirit. It shows how 
the labors of Christian workers in China 
have imprest men in the highest rank. 
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It further indicates how immense has 
been the influence of Christian teaching 
in the creation of the republic. That in- 
fluence is not to be counted by numbers. 

The numbers are not large; only 
324,890 Protestant communicants report- 
ed, and 1,363,697 Catholic baptized con- 
verts, with but 548 native pastors and 
701 native priests; and what are these 
among the four hundred millions of 
China? Much, very much, for they repre- 
sent all which the West has to teach the 
East, whether in the arts and sciences, 
in self-government and liberty, in morals 
and religion. 

May the time come—perhaps it is 
already coming—when the Christian im- 
pulse shall interchange influence both 
westward and eastward, and the white - 
and yellow races shall stir up each 
others’ pure minds in the incitement and 
emulation of peace and good works. 


For the Business of Farming 


It is not wholly out of the love of 
agriculture that such presidents of rail- 
roads as J. J. Hill of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, President Yoakum of the 
’Frisco lines, and President Brown of 
the New York Central, have spoken and 
planned for larger and better farming. 
The more wheat and corn, the more 
freight for the railroads. But when 
young Vincent Astor, with his inherited 
millions, plans to give his time and labor 
and money to the task of developing and 
teaching the best methods of scientific 
farming, or when President Vail, of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
establishes a fully equipt agricultural 
institute for the State of Vermont and 
New England as well, we may believe 
that the success of our agricultural col- 
leges has wakened wealth out of its 
sleep, and we may hope that by practical 
demonstration, and by the coérdinating 
of the experiments of the various agri- 
cultural colleges some such advantage 
may be made here by private enterprise 
as has ben gained in England by the 
investigations and experiments of many 
years at Rothamsted. 

President Vail’s institute will be at 
his home town of Lyndon, Vt., and will 
teach boys and girls the mysteries and 
pleasures of farming, and to it will be 
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given his 5000 acre farm. President 
Brown has an immense farm in Iowa, 
which he makes very profitable, and it 
is his present aim to improve the busi- 
ness in New York. President Yoakum’s 
farms are in Texas and Long Island and 
are scientifically and profitably devel- 
oped. Mr. Astor has inherited a fine 
farm on the Hudson River of 6000 acres, 
to which his father paid little attention, 
and the young man’s ambition is to 
make it a model and an instruction for 
the State. There ought to be no such 
thing as worn-out land. The oldest lands 
in Denmark or Germany are the most 
productive, having gained fertility every 
year, and that is the problem for our 
own country. Such young men and old 
men as these mentioned have vision. 


The Circus 


“Hasn’t the circus gone out of fash- 
ion?” said an intellectual friend of ours 
the other day. We confessed our igno- 
rance that it had. Even as we discussed 
the question, we felt for our tickets in an 
inside pocket. It would not do to let the 
friend know they were there; he is too 
intellectual “to sympathize with such 
frivolities. But at heart we are not 
ashamed of our fondness for circuses. 
There is always some one younger than 
we to treat as an excuse for going our- 
selves. And when we go, there are always 
hundreds and thousands present with no 
better excuses. 

Part of one’s pleasure in going to the 
circus is retrospective, no doubt. We like 
to repeat actions that gave us pleasure in 
youth; we have not altogether put away 
childish things. But there are certain 
sides of the tented show that do properly 
appeal to all ages. Is there any term set 
to the enjoyment of physical perfection? 
The calliope is noisy and the pageant 
tawdry, it may be; but the horses are 
more beautiful and more numerous than 
ever, the riding as daring. The clowns 
may not be as humorous as once—cer- 
tainly they do not seem so irresistible, 
and every year they grow more explo- 
sive; but the strong men are as strong as 
of old. Also one finds newer forms of 
entertainment; Japanese wrestlers strug- 
gle ponderously and jiu-jitsu is dexter- 
ously done. The circus is as instructive 
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in some ways as the geography we used 
to study with wonderful diligence. And 
there is the same master of ceremonies 
in the same lustrous top hat, declaiming 
with the same resonant confidence that 
each act is the best ever. Hush! He is 
offering twenty-five dollars to any one 
who can ride the circus mule. 

The circus is one of the essentially 
harmless entertainments that is not tra- 
ditional alone, but national. It is an in- 
terest common to East and West, to 
North and South, to town and country. 
When it visits Four Corners the tent is 
crowded, and when it comes to New York 
the Madison Square Garden is filled to 
the roof. All parts of the land, all sec- 
tions of the population, all ages of the 
race; they are all at the circus tonight. 

The freaks alone we deplore—the 
freaks and the calliope. In so far as the 
circus sets before its public an entertain- 
ment of physical force and skill, of ani- 
mal intélligence and beauty, its offering 
is not harmless alone, but beneficial. The 
men and women of the circus are clear- 
headed, firm-bodied folk, rough on some 
sides, perhaps, like their circus humor, 
but necessarily sober living and sane. 
Would that we might say as much for 
ourselves and all our friends! It does no 
harm to indulge in circus-going. Our 
intellectual friend does not enjoy the 
performance; he would prefer to see a 
Brieux tract presented as a drama, or to 
read a novel by Arnold Bennett, or to 
attend a meeting of one of his learned 
societies. We do not quarel with him; but 
once a year we go to see the elephants. 


Protecting the Capitol 


We are likely to differ as to the clean- 
liness of the tobacco habit, and other- 
wise as to its value from an ethical point 
of view; but that smoking has an eco- 
nomic bearing we are compelled to learn 
from recent illustrations. In the Capitol 
at Albany there has recently been hung 
up a notice, “No smoking in the Capi- 
tol.” Our lawmakers presumed it to be 
an April Fool, but found that literally 
the Trustees of Public Buildings had 
issued the order, and that it was going 
to be enforced. A fire had been discov- 
ered under the eastern approach of the 
Capitol; and John Bowe, Superintendent 
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of Buildings, reported to Governor 
Sulzer that cigarets and accompanying 
matches, in his judgment, should be 
prohibited. The Governor agreed with 
him, and hereafter smoking will be ex- 
cluded from at least one State House. 

Fires caused by careless smokers, that 
is, by the habits of habitual smokers, 
amount annually to one of the largest 
divisions of fire loss in the’ United 
States. Any one who travels thru the 
South will find the most rigid rules 
governing the landing places of the 
steamers and the railroad freight-houses. 
Wherever cotton bales are exposed the 
pipe and cigar are banned. This is large- 
ly true also where the Southern pine is 
the dominating timber, sifting its dry 
needles to carpet the roofs and the 
yards. This places a degree of restric- 
tion on the use of tobacco that is whole- 
some and just. Reconsidered civilization 
demands a larger degree of social privi- 
leges, but less individual freedom. 


Municipal Universities 


" We have State universities, and we 
are beginning to have city universities. 
Among our cities which have success- 
fully conducted such universities or 
colleges are New York and Cincinnati. 
As stated lately by Dr. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner of Education, of the students in 
the Cincinnati College of Liberal Arts, 
79 per cent are from the city; 22 per 
cent have no father living, and of the 
living fathers over three-fourths are 
non-professional, commercial or mechan- 
ics. Most of the students, too, support 
themselves wholly or in good part, and 
it would be impossible for many of them 
to go elsewhere for an. education. For 
such the privilege given by the city is 
priceless. 

The city university is a new institu- 
tion abroad as well as in this country. 
In England, such are the universities of 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds and five others, and such 
are the new German universities at 
Hamburg and Frankfort. The University 
of Leipzig is municipal and old. Our 
larger cities have universities already 
established by private benefaction with- 
in their own limits or close at hand, so 
that all that is needed to make them 
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municipal is for the city to make an 
annual grant to the amount for the tui-: 
tion of students living within their lim- 
its. Why should not Boston or New 
Haven or Chicago or Philadelphia pay 
the tuition of students at universities 
near at hand? 


Census Changes 


We regret that the President makes 
the position of the Director of the Cen- 
sus a political appointment. He has re- 
moved Mr. E. D. Durand, who was se- 
lected for his special training and expe- 
rience, and who has made good, and has 
put in his place William J. Harris, a 
business man of Atlanta, whose claim 
is that he was chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee of Georgia. 

If the new director should be able to 
carry out Mr. Durand’s proposition 
to take the next census thru the mail 
carriers, he would place himself in the 
category of a public benefactor. The last 
census cost the United States over 


- $14,000,000, while Germany did all of 


her counting, and it was pretty thoro 
work, for less than $1,000,000. 

Much of the work required of our 
census takers comes very near be- 
ing nonsensical as well as _value- 
less. It is utterly impossible to report to 
these inquirers the acreage of many 
crops, and the value of many crops, but 
whether it is worth our while to pay a 
large sum for asking all the foreigners 
in this country how long they have been 
here, is to be considered. At any rate the 
mail carriers have gone thru a training 
that will enable them to get at the people 
far more intelligently, and get at the re- 
quired data far more accurately than a 
lot of raw hands, picked up for fifteen 
days. 


The Condemnation of Socialism 


There is a monthly published in Wash- 
ington called the Protestant Magazine, 
devoted to warfare against the Catholic 
Church. We are pleased to see that it 
owns that the oaths lately attributed to 
the Knights of Columbus, etc., are for- _ 
geries. But it condemns a genuine letter 
from the Papal Delegate at Washington, 
Mgr. Bonzano, which it prints in photo- 
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graphic reproduction. It was in answer 
to a man, who asked whether as a Cath- 
olic he had the right to vote for the 
Democratic, Socialist, or Republican 
ticket as he pleased. The Archbishop 
Delegate says: 

You must remember that if the Catholic 
Church condemns doctrines which are per- 
nicious to the of the faithful, she 
does it only to defend and protect the re- 
ligion of her children. Therefore you should 
submit to the decisions of the Church even 
at the cost of sacrificing your political 
principles. For your guidance I may men- 
tion to you the fact that Socialism be- 
sides being a political party is also an 
anti-religious sect. In order to convince 
yourself of this you have only to read 
what Socialism teaches regarding religion. 

This is not very awful. Any Protes- 
tant minister would be at liberty with 
great positiveness, to urge his hearers 
co do what he believes is right in reli- 
gion, whether a matter of politics or 
not; and many have thus advocated’ the 
“higher law.” As a member of the Cath- 
olic Church one submits to its authority 
as wiser than his own. That is the chief 
difference between a Catholic and a 
Protestant. What the Church decides 
and requires is thereby proved right and 
a duty; and Mgr. Bonzano gave, under 
the principles of his Church, correct ad- 
vice to his enquirer. The man’s only 
escape, if he does not like it, is to leave 
the Church, and the Church will help 
him out. The Church has condemned So- 
cialism as irreligious, and that ends the 
matter. 


In Brief 


The German Socialists have done one 
good thing in exposing the deep-laid plot 
of the manufacturers of war material and 
of the Army and Navy leagues to frighten 
the German people into making extravagant 
preparations for war. They got up fictitious 
scares, got provocative reports printed in 
French papers and generally duped the 
public by such forgeries. They are now ex- 
posed, and it will be long before Germans 
put faith again in such alarms. We hope 
this will kill the frightfully expensive bill 
for enlargement of the army. 


A Catholic journal praises the liberality 
of Protestants in Prince Edward Island 
who gave, one $5000, another $6000 and 
another $10,000 to rebuild a Cathedral 
which had been destroyed. Help of that sort 
is sometimes reciprocated. Some time ago 
a Canadian priest who had received many. 
subscriptions from the “separated brethren” 
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for building his church, was asked to make 
a subscription for a new Presbyterian 
Church. He replied that the rules of his 
Church would not allow him to help build 
a Protestant Church, but that he would give 
$10 to tear down the old church. 


We do not recall that any of our Ameri- 
can Archbishops has published his approval 
of woman suffrage, but the London Tablet 
has a letter from Archbishop Delany, of 
New Zealand, who assures English Catho- 


’ lies that it is not a bit terrible, that there 


have been no evil results, that no candidate 
could purchase the women’s votes for the 


‘drink shop, or could get their support if 


he flaunted a disregard for the principles 
of Christianity. The Ave Maria quotes him 
at length and tells its readers that suffrage 
for women is an open question with Catho- 
lies. 


The Southern States have been more pro- 
gressive than the Northern States in the 
suppression of the liquor traffic, almost cer- 
tainly for the reason that they are more 
agricultural and have fewer cities. Colonel 
Watterson is credited with a different rea- 
son, and is quoted as saying: “The pretense 
is temperance. The real underlying 
compelling cause is the negro.” A very care- 
ful doctor’s dissertation by Leonard S. 
Blakey proves that this is not the case, and 
that where there are most negroes the white 
people have not insisted on prohibition. 


A bill before the United States Senate 
would provide, if it became law, that no 
business engaged in interstate traffic shall 
employ any girl under fifteen years of age, 
or pay any girl or woman less than a mini- 
mum wage of $9 for a week’s work, which 
must not be over six-days of eight hours 
each. True it is, the states should enact 
suitable minimum wage laws for women, 
but such a law as this would be a stretch 
of that clause of the Constitution which 
gives Congress power “to regulate com- 
merce among the several states.” 
Can wages be carried in interstate traffic 
like goods? 


President Wilson has found himself 
obliged to do what President Roosevelt did, 
appeal to the Governor of California not to 
provoke Japan to anger. If California must 
make a law to forbid aliens to own land, 
let it be made general and not in terms apply 
to Japan only. Even so it would be directed 
against Japan alone and would be so ad- 
ministered. All this trouble is made by the 
labor unions which want no competition. 


This is the way that grace is said in the 
theological school of a certain Protestant 
Church we know of in this country. The stu- 
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dents cross themselves at meals, and the 
grace is repeated in Latin. It is said to be 
very impressive. Another way is one we 
know of in a Southern family of many chil- 
dren. The parents were detained at a cer- 
tain meal and the children could not begin 
to eat until grace was said. At last hunger 
drove them to tell the old colored mammy 
to say grace, which she did in these words: 
“Lord, bless dese yer honeys, and make 
what dey eats agree wid ’em. Amen.” 


According to a Census bulletin just is-. 


sued there were found in the State of New 
York 1,840,960 married men, and 145,844 
who had been widowed, a total of 1,986,804; 
and of married women 1,793,558, with 373,- 
190 widows, a total of 2,166,748. There were 
7,486 divorced men, and 10,227 divorced 
women, a total of 17,663. The proportion of 
the divorced of the two sexes to the total 
married, 4,153,552, is 1 to 235. In the 
previous Census of 1900 the proportion of 
divorced to married was 1 to 301. These are 
serious figures. 


We take this from the London Spectator 
on American lynching: “There is absolute- 
ly no excuse for lynching. A man of high 
political courage in the Chief Magistracy 
could stop it. We have no doubt of that 
whatever. And why should not Dr. Wilson 
be that man? Has he not the refinement, 
the sensibility, and the vision which would 
inspire his action?” That is as silly a com- 
ment as could be made. He could no more 
stop it than he can stop a tornado that 
turns up where not expected. 


This is the way they do it in Germany. 
The chief manufacturers of velvet have 
joined in a combine, or trust, and they 
promise not to raise prices, and will allow 
customers to deal with the same firms as of 
old; but customers will be required to have 
all their work done by members of the syn- 
dicate, and those refusing to do so will be 
charged 25 per cent above regular list 
prices. In this country we would call it re- 
straint of trade and send men to prison 
for it. 


We commend to the lover of correct, but 
not too correct, speech this from Professor 
Gildersleeve in the last number of the 
American Journal of Philology. He is 
speaking of that “phonetic syzygy” by 
which in pronunciation we run together 
closely connected words, and he says: “By 
a certain class of people this phonetic 
syzygy is avoided in the interest of clear 
enunciation; but to a cultivated ear noth- 
ing can be more offensive than the pronun- 
ciation of ‘at all’ in two distinct syllables.” 
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This is Dr. Osler’s advice to the Yale stu- 
dents, first don’t worry about yesterday or 
tomorrow. We think we have read that 
somewhere in the Gospel. Next: “The 
first two hours of a day determine 
the day. If you have been romping with the 
younger aphrodite the night before you will 
be as bleary-eyed as a fish when you get 
up, and the day will be lost. Quit tobacco 
and liquor. Bright eyes are the thing, and 
bright eyes never came from the free in- 
dulgence of wine, women and song.” 


The first negro in the South to lose his 
job is “Bob” Smalls, Collector for twenty 
years at Beaufort, S. C. In the Civil War 
he was pilot of the Confederate steamer 
“Planter,” and while the officers were asleep 
one night in town he and nine other negroes 
of the crew ran away with her and gave 
her up to the Union forces. He was a mem- 
ber of Congress for twelve years and of the 
constitutional convention of 1895. 


Maclear says, in his Introduction to the 
Creed, of the word Catholic, “As used by 
the earliest Christian writers it denotes the 
general or universal Church in opposition 
to a particular body of Christians.” That is, 
it would not, in its earliest use, be properly 
applied to a denomination, such as the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Episcopal or Presbyterian 
denomination, each of which is “a particu- 
lar body of Christians.” 


Nearly 40 per cent of the territory of the 
United States is now covered by the maps 
issued by the Geological Survey at Wash- 
ington. They are ridiculously cheap, we be- 
lieve 5 cents apiece, and include every high- 
way and by-way, every pond, hill, brook and 
farm-house. They are just the thing for 
motorists or vacation travelers who enjoy 
exploring their own country. 


Dr. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, 
in this city, asks, “Who would think today 
of calling himself a ‘Protestant Episco- 
palian’?” Nobody, scarcely, just as nobody 
thinks of calling himself a “Roman Catho- 
lic.” A single word is enough, “I am an 
Episcopalian,” “I am a Catholic.” 


It is almost a miracle that the Pope seems 
to be recovering after being so near death; 
and a miracle it will come to be told as 
the story is repeated of the dream, or vision, 
he had when his lately deceased sister ap- 
peared to him that he had yet much work 
to do and would recover. 


Governor Blease, of South Carolina, 
keeps his idio-sin-crazy before the public. 
His last was vetoing a compulsory school- 
attendance bill. 
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What Is the Peace Movement? 


By Edwin D. Mead 





Mr. Mead is the managing director of the World Peace Foundation, founded with $1,000,000 
by win Ginn, the Boston publisher and philanthropist. No American, indeed no man, in this 
generation has stood more consistently and persistently for the principles of international justice, 


The movement for international jus- 
tice and the better organization of the 
family of nations, the peace movement, 
is the most commanding cause of our 
time, as the anti-slavery movement was 
in the United States the most command- 
ing cause of the period preceding our 
own. The peace movement is at this time 
describing much the same course as that 
of the anti-slavery movement in the de- 
cade before 1860. That movement had 
been for half a century a great moral 
crusade, with the most heroic men and 
women of America working in its behalf 
thru the press, the pulpit, the platform, 
poetry, story and song; but because the 
evil which it confronted was so great and 
so menacing to the life of the country, it 
was inevitable that the struggle should 
pass into politics, and the Republican 
party came into existence to cope with 
it, with the result which is a matter of 
history. The peace movement, which has 
for a century been a great moral crusade, 
is similarly passing now into world 
politics; and the sure result must be the 
supplanting of the system of war by the 
system of law and the transformation of 
the mass of rival and conflicting nations 
into an orderly and coéperative family 
or federation. The movement commands 
universal attention, and this attention 
must steadily increase until the effort 
commands universal endorsement and 
success. People are asking as never be- 
fore, many people who have little time 
for big books, what the peace cause 
means and what are the antecedents and 
cardinal features of its present period; 
and it is to answer very briefly this com- 
mon inquiry and to note the influential 
agencies of the movement, especially 
among ourselves, that the present article 
is written.* 

The organized peace movement may be 

*Readers are referred to the author’s pamphlet 
upon The Literature of the Peace Movement, and to 
the chapter upon “The Latest Literature of the Peace 


Movement” in Prof. William I. Hull’s new volume 
upon The New Peace Movement. 








and no one can speak with greater authority on the Peace Movement than Mr. Mead.—EpITOR.] 





said to have begun with the organization 
of the New York Peace Society, by 
David Low. Dodge, in August, 1815. 
This was the first peace society ever 
formed in America or in the world. In 
Christmas week of the same year the 
Massachusetts Peace Society was organ- 
ized in Boston under the leadership of 
Noah Worcester and William Ellery 
Channing. The English Peace Society, 
the first in Europe, was founded in Lon- 
don, June 14, 1816; from these Ameri- 
can and English centers the movement 
has spread around the world, command- 
ing ever wider attention and coéperation 
until at last we see its culmination in the 
effort, thru the Hague Conferences and 
other agencies, to organize the family of 
nations as here in the United States our 
family of states is organized. The peace 
movement is simply the growth of law, 
the extension of the principles of politi- 
cal order and organization to the widest 
circle. The nation is the largest unit that 


is‘ yet organized; the peace movement is 


the effort to organize the world. 

Altho as a formal movement it began 
only a century ago, the prophecies and 
demands for international order and fra- 
ternity had been multiplying during the 
preceding half dozen centuries, as in- 
deed they had been the burden of the 
Jewish prophets and the primitive Chris- 
tian religion; and the heroic service of 
George Fox and the Quakers in modern 
times should not be forgotten. Dante’s 
De Monarchia was a great and im- 
passioned plea for a united world under 
the form of a revived and idealized 
Roman Empire. Erasmus wrote power- 
fully against the folly and wickedness 
of war and in behalf of the organized 
peace of Europe. The Great Design of 
Henry the Fourth of France, which was 
brought to the knowledge of the world 
in the posthumous memoirs of Henry’s 
famous minister, the Duke of Sully, was 
a remarkable plan for such an organiza- 
tion, but its aim was largely the subor- 
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dination of the House of Austria. The 
first detailed plan for the federation of 
Europe which was at once comprehen- 
sive and disinterested was that of Wil- 
liam Penn, published in 1693, thirty-one 
years after the publication of the Great 
Design, in which Penn appeals for rein- 


forcement of his plan. Kant’s famous 


tractate on Eternal Peace appeared in 
1795, almost exactly a century after the 
publication of Penn’s Pian for the Per- 
manent Peace of Europe; and already, 
in 1784, Kant had published his less well 
known but in many ways more im- 
pressive essay on The Natural Principle 
of Political Order, Considered in Con- 
nection with the Idea of a Universal 
Cosmopolitical History—these two great 
essays of Kant’s forming together al- 
most a complete philosophy of the peace 
movement as promoted by its leaders to- 
day. 

Kant identifies the cause of the 
world’s peace and order with the cause 
of self-government; and if his philoso- 
phy is sound, it was logical and natural 
that the founders of the American re- 
public, whose brave and broad experi- 
ment—in which Kant himself was so 
profoundly interested—marked an era in 
the development of self-government, 
should have been inspired by high inter- 
national sentiment. Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Franklin formed the nfost illus- 
trious group of practical statesmen in 
their time who stood pronouncedly in 
favor of the supplanting of the war sys- 
tem of nations by the system of law. 
Their arguments anticipate in marked 
measure many of the chief arguments of 
the peace workers of the present time; 
Dodge’s pamphlet, War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ, and 
Worcester’s Solemn Review of the Cus- 
tom of War, the historic statements by 
founders of the New York and Massa- 
chusetts Peace Societies, likewise contain 
much that is as valid now as when first 
written. The first formal political de- 
mand for the incorporation of an arbi- 
tration clause in commercial treaties 
between nations was framed by Samuel 
Adams, “the father of the American 
Revolution,” in a memorial to Congress 
prepared by him for the Massachusetts 
Legislature during the period between 
the close of the Revolution and the 
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adoption of the Constitution; the first 
important treaty embodying an arbitra- 
tion clause was Jay’s treaty with Great 
Britain in 1795 during Washington’s 
administration. In his speech in the 
Great Church at Delft, July 4, 1899, 
when, in the presence of the whole body 
of delegates at the first Hague Confer- 
ence and a great assembly of other offi- 
cials, Andrew D. White, the head of 
the American delegation, laid a silver 
wreath upon the tomb of Hugo Grotius, 
in behalf of the Government and people 
of the United States, he emphasized 
American sympathy with Grotius’s car- 
dinal principles and the similarity of 
the political philosophy of the founders 
of our republic to that which informed 
Grotius’s great work upon The Rights 
of War and Peace. 

It was this great work of Grotius, 
published in 1625, which laid firmly the 
foundations of international law. “Of all 
works not claiming divine inspiration,” 
said Dr. White in his address at Delft, 
“that book, by a man proscribed and 
hated both for his politics and his re- 
ligion, has proved the greatest blessing 
to humanity. More than any other it has 
prevented unmerited suffering, misery 
and sorrow. More than any other it has 
promoted the blessings of peace and 
diminished the horrors of war.” The 
name of Grotius is the greatest name in 
the whole history of the peace movement. 
It was while he was an exile in France 
that Grotius prepared his Rights of War 
and Peace; and it is a noteworthy coin- 
cidence that it was in 1623, at almost 
precisely the time of its publication, that 
Eméric Crucé published in Paris his 
little book entitled Le Nouveau Cynée, 
which contained the first detailed pro- 
posal for substituting international ar- 
bitration for war, precisely in the spirit 
of Grotius’s great work, and along lines 
not unlike those suggested three cen- 
turies before by another French scholar, 
Pierre du Bois, whose life covered almost 
exactly the same period as the life of 
Dante (1265-1321), and whose principal 
treatise was written half a dozen years 
before Dante’s De Monarchia. 

The development of international law 
from the time of Grotius to our own 
time, the growing observance of its 
principles by the nations, the recent 
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rapid spread of its teaching in the 
world’s higher institutions of learning, 
the multiplication of societies devoted to 
its interests and the remarkable enrich- 
ment of its literature have largely 
revolutionized the legal and political 
sentiment and practice of the world. 
The study of this development is an in- 
tegral part of the study of the general 
development of the peace and arbitration 
movement. 

International arbitration, from the 
time of Jay’s treaty to the present, has 
advanced with rapid strides. According 
to the list published by Dr. W. Evans 
Darby in his Modern Pacific Settle- 
ments, there were six arbitrations in the 
eighteenth century, 471 in the nine- 
teenth, and sixty-three from 1900 to 
1903. Since 1900 there have been about 
150. These hundreds of arbitrations have 
dealt with cases of almost every char- 
acter; the point of chief significance is 
that the results, with one or two insig- 
nificant exceptions, have been faithfully 
accepted. In some cases there have been 
disaffection and sharp criticism on the 
part of one nation or the other; but the 
history of arbitration shows conclusively 
that when nations have become civilized 
enough’ to refer their differences to 
judicial or arbitral settlement they have 
become civilized enough to respect faith- 
fully the decision of their judges. Sena- 
tor Root is entirely right in his judg- 
ment, exprest in one of his presidential 
addresses before our American Society 
of International Law, that international 
law and the judgments of international 
courts are never likely to require any 
other sanction or enforcement than the 
enlightened international sentiment of 
the modern world. Some of our own ar- 
bitrations with other nations, like the 
famous arbitration of the Alabama 
claims at Geneva, have involved almost 
every possible point of “national honor” 
and vital interest, demonstrating that 
there is no question so grave that it can- 
not be settled better by arbitration than 
by war. Gladstone well said in Parlia- 
ment after the Geneva arbitration that 
altho he felt that the assessment upon 
England had been high it was but as 
dust in the balance compared with the 
possibility of war between the two great 
English-speaking nations, 





Since the first Hague Conference in 
1899, there has been a rapid multiplica- 
tion of arbitration treaties between dif- 
ferent pairs of nations. In the single 
year 1909 no less than 32 such treaties 
were concluded, and the total number 
now concluded exceeds 150. Many of 
these treaties except from arbitration 
questions of “vital interest, independence 
and national honor’; but some of them 
make no exception whatever; the note- 
worthy treaties negotiated by President 
Taft with Great Britain and France in 
1911, but amended by the Senate in its 
action upon them in 1912, were practi- 
cally treaties without reserve, such as 
treaties generally will doubtless become 
at an early date. Denmark’s treaties 
with the Netherlands and Italy, in which 
the contracting parties engage to “sub- 
mit to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague by the 
convention of July 29, 1899, all differ- 
ences of whatever character which may 
arise between them which they have not 
been able to solve by diplomatic meth- 
ods,” furnish a model for the arbitration 
treaties which the leaders of the peace 
cause desire to see concluded between 
all nations, making the arbitration of all 
differences not settled by diplomacy ab- 
solutely universal. When this condition 
is achieved and the confidence of the 
peoples in the justice and efficiency of 
their international courts and in the 
general machinery for the settlement of 
their differences by legal procedure has 
been established thru repeated and regu- 
lar experience, then will the menacing 
and monstrous machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes by force gradually de- 
cline and disappear. 

It was a quarter of a century after 
the organization of the first peace soci- 
eties that international peace congresses 
were organized. The first international 
peace congress was held in London in 
1843, owing its inspiration to the Eng- 
lish philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, in a 
conference with members of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in Boston two years 
before. In 1848-1851 more important 
congresses were held in Brussels, Paris, 
Frankfort and London; the prime in- 
spirer of these congresses being Elihu 
Burritt, who repeatedly urged united en- 
deavor to secure an official congress of 
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nations, which should develop and codify 
international law and create an interna- 
tional court for its administration. This 
program, essentially the program of the 
Hague Peace Conferences half a century 
later, had for many years been urged by 
William Ladd, the organizer and leading 
spirit of the American Peace Society, 
created thru the consolidation of the 
various American local societies in 1828. 

Following the London Congress of 
1851, there was a long interregnum, 
occasioned by the succession of great 
wars in the middle of the century; and 
it was not until 1889 that the first of the 
present series of international peace 
congresses was held in Paris, under the 
presidency of Frederick Passy, who co- 
operated with William Randal Cremer in 
the founding at Paris the same year of 
the Interparliamentary Union, of which 
M. Passy was also the first president. 
The international peace congresses have 
continued irregularly from that time to 
the present, two of them (at Chicago in 
1893 and at Boston in 1904) having been 
held in the United States. At the third 
congress, which met at Rome in 1891, a 
central International Peace Bureau was 
organized to arrange for the congresses 
and give effect to their conclusions and 
generally to establish headquarters for 
the peace movement. The plan was sug- 
gested by Frederic Bajer, of Denmark. 
Elie Ducommun, of Switzerland, who 
presently became the secretary of the 
bureau for a period of many years, was 
commissioned to perfect the work of or- 
ganization, the location having been fixt 
at Berne. The Berne bureau now has 
members from all the leading nations 
which are active in the peace cause, and 
its work is of great and growing import- 
ance, supported by a yearly appropria- 
tion of $24,000 from the Carnegie En- 
dowment and by contributions from 
many sources, including grants from 
some governments. 

National peace congresses were 0 
later establishment than the interna- 
tional congresses. France was the first 
to act in this field, the first French na- 
tional peace congress having been held 
at Toulouse in 1902. England followed 
two years later, the United States in 
1907, and then Germany. The first 
American national peace congress, which 
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was held in New York in April, 1907, 
under the presidency of Andrew Car- 
negie, was the largest peace congress 
ever assembled, the subsequent con- 
gresses having been at Chicago in 1909 
and Baltimore in 1911. It should be said, 
however, that the Mohonk Conferences 
on International Arbitration, which have 
been held annually for eighteen years, 
beginning with 1895, have in great 
measure performed the function of na- 
tional congresses for the United States, 
and their influence for the whole peace 
and arbitration cause has been incal- 
culable. 

The Interparliamentary Union, found- 
ed as stated in 1889, has now become a 
cardinal factor in the movement for the 
peace and organization of the world, as 
influential as the whole group of the 
world’s peace societies. It is composed of 
those statesmen in the various parlia- 
ments of the world who are devoted to 
the peace and arbitration cause, with a 
total membership today of over 3600. 
This great body constantly devotes itself, 
in the national legislatures of its various 
groups and thru its international con- 
ferences, to all those measures which 
tend to supplant the system of war by 
the system of law. In our American Con- 
gress there are 272 members, in the 
British Parliament 228, in the French 
Assembly 516, in Germany 157, in Japan 
379, etc. The central bureau of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is at Brussels. The 
impulse to both of the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences was given by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, at its conferences at 
Budapest in 1896 and St. Louis in 1904. 

With the Hague Conferences there be- 
gan a distinctly new era in the move- 
ment for the organization and peace of 
the world. The movement has now be- 
come official and political. At the first 
Hague Conference, initiated by the Czar 
of Russia, twenty-six governments were 
represented. At the second Conference, 
initiated by the President of the United 
States, forty-four governments were rep- 
resented, and the Conference was a 
veritable Parliament of Man. It provid- 
ed in its final act for a meeting of a 
third Conference at an interval following 
the second Conference essentially the 
same as the interval between the first 
and second; this means that the confer- 
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ences will be regular. This international 
parliament, for such it is in germ, made 
up of the official representatives of all 
nations to confer upon their mutual 
needs, will, in the lifetime of men now 
upon the stage, undoubtedly meet as 
regularly as the Congress of the United 
States meets to confer upon the mutual 
interests of the states of the Union. 

The work of the Hague Conferences 
is matter of well-known history and need 
not here be detailed. Its restriction of 
the atrocities of war has been note- 
worthy; but its constructive services, in 
the creation of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, the International Prize 
Court, the Court of Arbitral Justice, In- 
ternational Commissions of Inquiry, etc., 
have been preeminent. We thus have at 
The Hague an international judiciary 
and the germs of an international legis- 
lature; the germs of an international 
executive are supplied by the various 
bureaus, like that of the Universal Postal 
Union, which are largely located at 
Berne. It should not be forgotten that 
the numerous and multiplying unofficial 
international unions, dealing with all 
classes of the world’s scientific, indus- 
trial and commercial interests, are doing 
almost as much to weave the web of in- 
ternational friendship and codperation 
as those agencies which are official and 
political. The leaders of the commercial 
world especially are realizing that the 
system of war and monstrous arma- 
ments is an anachronism and does not fit 
the modern world; where investments 
are more and more international, and it 
becomes clear that even the victorious 
nation in a great commercial war must 
now lose more than it can gain. 

The work for the education of the peo- 
ple and the creation of a strong public 
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opinion in the interest of peace was 
never so active among us as today. The 
American Peace Society, with its head- 
quarters at Washington, is establishing 
branches in every state in the Union. 
The American Peace League, the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association and the As- 
sociation of Cosmopolitan Clubs are ™ 
powerful new agencies for reaching the 
student world. The American Society of 
International Law, the Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes and the Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation are doing most effi- 
cient work in their respective fields; and 
within the last two years we have seen 
established in the United States the two 
most generously endowed foundations 
for the promotion of the peace cause ever 
yet known in the history of the move- 
ment. In July, 1910, the World Peace 
Foundation, after several years’ activity 
under the name of the International 
School of Peace, was permanently organ- 
ized, with provision by Edwin Ginn, its 
founder, for a perpetual annual income 
of $50,000; in December of the same 
vear the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace was established by An- 
drew Carnegie, with an endowment of 
$10,000,000. This is to mention only 
American agencies. The provision of 
Alfred Nobel of Sweden for annual 
prizes of about $40,000 to eminent peace 
workers, beginning with 1901, is one of 
the notable acts in Europe, where in 
every country the peace organizations 
are becoming ever stronger; while note- 
worthy movements in China and Japan 
are bringing the East and West into 
closer coéperation, and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union and other agencies are uniting 
North and South America in relations of 
good understanding and good will. 


Boston, Mass. 





Protestant Episcopal or Holy Catholic? 


By Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., LL.D. 


[Professor Bacon holds the chair of New Testament Exegesis and Criticism in Yale University, 
and is the author of many works in elucidation of the Bible. He belongs to the famous family of 


the name, his grandfather being the distinguished theologian, Dr. 


Leonard Bacon. His accurate 


scholarship, the breadth of his learning and the frankness with which he discusses current religious 
questions give credit and value to whatever he may write. The unity in liberty of the Church would 


especially appeal to him.—EpITor. ] 


An article in THE INDEPENDENT of 
April 10, entitled “Repudiation of a 
Church Name,” by Rev. G. Monroe 
Royce, of New Windsor-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., justly protests against the agita- 
tion of a certain element in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church to change its name 
to the Holy Catholic Church of America. 
Mr. Royce is frank and plain-spoken in 
his objection to what he considers the 
“snobbishness” of the undertaking, 


whose supporters in hi¢ judgment con- 
stitute but a small minority of Episco- 
palians, themselves one of the smaller 
denominations of Protestant Christians 
in the United States. The agitators may 
nevertheless succeed in their attempt be- 
cause of the extreme disparity in repre- 


sentation of various dioceses in the Gen- 
eral Convention. Having pointed out 
that the most conspicuous leaders in the 
movement have been “alien clerics,” 
without appreciation for the historic 
name endeared to American Episco- 
palians by generations of high-minded 
endeavor, and without sympathy for 
American ideals, he begs them, in the 
name of both righteousness and peace, 
to “cease making themselves a nuisance 
and the Episcopal Church ridiculous.” 
It is probably true that the American 
public will view with some derision this 
change of name if carried out. People 
who adopt high-sounding titles that do 
not belong to them “are laughed at, for 
they not only expose their want of 
humor, but they betray a vein of innate 
snobbishness.” Unfortunately, American 
democracy and the vaunted American 
sense of humor have not availed to pro- 
tect us against a great deal of this in the 
social world. In fact, both have been 
notoriously conspicuous by their absence. 
It remains to be seen whether they will 
suffice to protect the large majority of 
self-respecting American Episcopalians 
from a humiliation which Phillips 
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Brooks was wont to declare would com- 
pel him to renounce his connection with 
that body. 

It is but natural that clergymen such 
as Mr. Royce should feel keenly this 
threatened humiliation, and should rebel 
at the unjust representation in the Gen- 
eral Convention which makes it possible. 
We do not think it strange that he should 
emphasize the needless affront to self- 
respecting American churchmen, and the 
injury to the Episcopal Church, and 
should touch very lightly, if at all, upon 
the affront to much more numerous bod- 
ies of American Christians. If any refer- _ 
ence is made to this more serious aspect 
of the matter (as we view it), we dis- 
cover it only in the declaration that the 
attempt to use the designation Catholic 
in a different sense from that given it by 
“ninety-nine out of every hundred Amer- 
icans,” viz., as equivalent to Roman 
Catholic, “is to cause confusion, create 
irritation, and hinder the good feeling 
which has heretofore existed as regards 
these matters.” 

The change, if made, will unquestion- 
ably “create irritation and hinder the 
good feeling which has heretofore exist- 
ed” among American Christians. But the 
feeling to which Mr. Royce seems to 
refer will be negligible, however wide- 
spread, as compared with that having 
far deeper ground with a smaller, tho 
more thoughtful, element of the Amer- 
ican public. Adherents of the Church of 
Rome will doubtless feel it an affront 
that what to them is the merest sect of a 
sect should attempt to arrogate to itself 
in an exclusive sense a title which they 
cannot but regard as belonging properly 
and exclusively to the oldest and might- 
iest ecclesiastical organization in Chris- 
tendom. The affront to our brethren of 
the Roman communion, however, has 
probably been long foreseen and dis- 
counted. It does not add much to the de- 
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terrent effect of the argument to say 
that the great mass of the thoughtless, 
illiterate and irreligious understand the 
word Catholic in the same sectarian 
sense, and that they will be irritated or 
amused, according as they look upon 
ecclesiastical arrogance and self-impor- 
tance as vexatious or ridiculous. 

The really serious affront will be to 
that very large body of Christians in 
America to whom more than to any 
others are due its free institutions and 
its “catholic” Christian character, the 
churches which have at least an equal 
right with any to call themselves the his- 
toric churches of Christ in America, and 
which also number among their members 
most of the great names of its history, 
as well as the leading Christian minds of 
the present day. To at least ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Protestant Christians 
of the more thoughtful and earnest type, 
in this and in every other country of the 
world, “The Holy Catholic Church” is a 
title sacred to a far larger and grander 
body than the Church of Rome, a body 
whose founder is no other than our Lord 
himself, and whose destiny reaches for- 
ward to that millennial day when all shall 
be one in Him. It cannot be monopolized 
by any one body of Christians without 
very grave and very just affront. Multi- 
tudes of evangelical Christians, from 
Sunday to Sunday, make it part of their 
worship to repeat the ancient creed, older 
than any of our miserable divisions, 
whose confession is: “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints.” All of them hope and pray for 
the day when this ideal will be a reality. 
Catholicity at the cost of freedom their 
fathers felt to be bought at too dear a 
price; but the progressive Protestantism 
of today, especially democratic American 
Protestantism, looks forward to the time 
when we shall have catholicity with free- 
dom, an organization of “the body of 
Christ” not copied after the despotism 
of imperial Rome, but rather after the 
diversity in unity of our own great re- 
public. It hopes and prays for, it heartily 
believes in and is consecrated to a “Holy 
Catholic Church of America”; and its 
faith is the substance of the thing hoped 
for, the proof of its reality, tho not yet 
seen. These members of the “Church in- 
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visible” are the living American church- 
men of today, they who cherish both the 
continuity and the catholicity of the 
Christian commonwealth. They believe in 
and look forward to a “Holy Catholic 
Church in America” that shall exemplify 
the democracy of Him who said: “It 
shall not be among you as among the 
Gentiles; for their great ones lord it over 
them. But he that is greatest among you 
shall be the servant of all.” 

The time is not far distant when 
the faith and loyalty and devotion fixt 
upon this commonwealth of Christ that 
is to be shall find organic expression. 
Those who serve and love and hold to 
this Holy Catholic Church, the com- 
munion of all true saints, will find a 
way to combine freedom and catho- 
licity, leaving the dead past of the 
Old World and its ecclesiastical quar- 
rels to bury its own dead, and organ- 
izing the Church of Christ in America, 
free and catholic, a Church “having 
many members but one body.” The 
promise of it is seen even now in the 
many combinations for Christian service, 
the multiplying federations of churches, 
the leagues and unions for codperation. 

The affront we deprecate is to these 
churchmen of America who, longing for 
the bond of peace, believing in the com- 
ing union and fellowship of saints, had 
already begun to lift up their heads be- 
cause their redemption was drawing 
nigh—it is these who will be shamed and 
grieved if a renewal of the sectarian 
spirit of the past shall again put off the 
day by debasing one of the holiest of 
terms to a divisive and ignoble use. 

As members of the Holy Catholic 
Church we pray it may be spared this . 
open shame. Hitherto no Protestant body 
has ever sought to arrogate to itself 
alone, in an exclusive sense, the title 
which is our common heritage from the 
common Lord. Let not the example be 
pleaded of high-minded men who in pro- 
test against all forms of schism refuse 
any denomination save that of “Chris- 
tian.” This is not exclusive. The title is 
not monopolized. All whom Christ calls 
his own are meant to be included under 
it. The present recrudescence of secta- 
rian zeal covets for itself the title Cath- 
olic (!) not in the interest of “catho- 
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licity,” but that it may shut all others 
out and then be paid.zealous court to by 
them. It seeks to monopolize the common 
heritage to its own narrowly exclusive 
use, and in designating itself “The Holy 
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Catholic Church” would implicitly and 
explicitly deny the sacred name to that 
“mystical body” of Christ, “which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” 


Yale University. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


By General James Grant Wilson 


[The “Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln” by General Wilson in our issue of February 20, 
1918, has brought us several letters of commendation, among them a request that the author deliver 
the ‘Gettysburg address into a phonograph in imitation of Lincoln’s voice in order that future gen- 
erations may get some knowledge, tho at second hand, of Lincoln’s manner of speaking. This Gen- 


eral Wilson does not consider himself competent to do, b 
two versions of the Gettysburg address in Lincoln’s hand. i 
address in circulation and the iast Congress past a resolution calling upon the 


versions of this 


ut he has provided us with facsimiles of 
There are said te be a hundred 


librarian of the Congressional Library to decide upon the correct text to be engraved upon the 
walls of the Lincoln memorial to be erected at Washington.—EpiTor.] 


It was the writer’s happy privilege to 
hear several of the most famous speeches 
delivered before and during the Civil 
War by the great American of whom 
Lowell said: 


Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face, 


Lincoln was not only one of the wisest 
of men, but the English-speaking world 
is now aware that he was among its 
greatest orators. This fact was not 
fully appreciated during his life. The 
flowers of rhetoric are conspicuous by 
their absence from his speeches, but it 
may be doubted if Webster or Burke, 
Bright or Gladstone, could have found 
equally beautiful and pure language to 
express the broad philosophy and the ex- 
quisite pathos of the Gettysburg address 
of half a century ago. 
. The high tide of the Rebellion broke 

on the rocky hights and hills of Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg in the first week of 
July, 1863. Since that time Grant and 
Thomas, Sherman and Sheridan, Meade 
and Hancock,. with more than three- 
quarters of the mighty opposing hosts 
that met on those hard fought and de- 
cisive fields, have crossed the silent river 
and joined the vast and peaceful bivouac 
of the dead. Four months later followed 
the solemn ceremonial of dedicating the 
Pennsylvania battle ground, destined in 
the coming centuries to be more famous 
than Saratoga and Yorktown. It was the 
first time in American history that such 


an event had occurred, which circum- 
stance of itself was sufficient to lend in- 
terest to the occasion. Lincoln, with sev- 
eral members of his Cabinet, was pres- 
ent, together with many of the nation’s 
most illustrious statesmen and soldiers. 
It was a cloudless and perfect autumn 
day, and thousands from far and near 
were assembled on the forever famous 
battlefield to listen to the oration of New 
England’s most distinguished and classic 
living orator. Delivered with his accus- 
tomed grace, Edward Everett’s long ad- 
dress was smooth and cold, lacking a 
single stirring thought, vivid picture or 
patriotic appeal. 

Then followed, at a few minutes be- 
fore two o’clock, the President’s short 
and simple speech, so felicitous and so 
perfect. Not a sound broke the solemn 
stillness. The immense audience that was 
within the sound of his strong tenor 
and far-reaching voice listened almost 
breathlessly during its delivery, which 
occupied precisely 135 seconds. While 
holding his manuscript of two sheets in 
his left hand, Lincoln made no use of it. 
As on the occasion of the President’s 
second inaugural address, in March, 
1865, there was a loud outburst of ap- 
plause at its close, but it may be ques- 
tioned if, either at Gettysburg or the 
nation’s capital, these brief and perfect 
examples of English oratory were fully 
appreciated. They were the crowning 
efforts of his career as a public speaker. 
Had Abraham Lincoln made no other, 
these two gems of our language would 
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have sufficed to have won for him ever- 
lasting renown as an orator. Except 
Washington’s farewell address, I know 
of no important writing that is likely to 
outlive them. Emerson asserted that 
“Lincoln’s brief speech at Gettysburg 
will not easily be surpassed by words de- 
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livered on any recorded occasion.” Glad- 
stone said to the present writer that he 
“knew of no nineteenth century utter- 
ances comparable to it.” May we not 
apply to the address the epithet “immor- 
tal,” used by Kossuth when in this coun- 
try, in speaking of Webster’s celebrated 
Hulseman letter? 

On the day after the dedication Mr. 
Everett wrote to the President: “Permit 
me to express my great admiration of 
the thoughts exprest by you with such 
eloquent simplicity and appropriateness 
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at the consecration of the cemetery. I 
should be glad if I could flatter myself 
that I came so near the central idea of 
the occasion in two hours as you did in 
two minutes.” Another less distinguished 
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person who was present writes: “I stood 
close by and heard that speech delivered. 
It came upon us, after the ponderous 
and elaborate rhetoric of Edward Ever- 
ett, like a blaze of real fire after a 
matchless picture of fire. It sprang, like 
the strophes of old, out of a chastened 
heart, almost broken with the weight of 
conquest, but still dauntless in its Amer- 
ican faith; and the man who spoke the 
words was for the moment transfigured 
for us, and his furrowed face and gaunt 
form took on the light that never was on 
land or sea, so that he became the arche- 
type of the people themselves, uttering, 
better than he knew, the great prayer of 
that finer and better humanity that our 
fathers and we believed was to come 
with liberty and equality out of storm 
and stress.” 

Said Stanton, the great War Secre- 
tary, referring to the two addresses: 
“Mr. Everett has made a speech that will 
make three columns in the newspapers, 
and the President has made one of per- 
haps forty or fifty lines. Everett’s is the 
speech of a scholar, polished to the last 
possibility. It is elegant and it is learned; 
but Lincoln’s speech will be remembered 
as long as anybody’s speeches are re- 
membered who speaks in the English 
language.” “This was the truth,” adds 
Charles A. Dana, who relates the inci- 
dent. “If you will compare these two 
speeches now you will get an idea how 
superior genius is to education—how 
superior that intellectual faculty is 
which regards everything with the fire 
of earnestness in the soul—with the re- 
lentless purpose of a heart devoted to 
objects beyond literature.” 

The President made five copies of the 
world’s masterpiece of rhetorical art. 
Two were written before its delivery 
and three were written after his return 
from Gettysburg. The first was finished 
the day before his departure from Wash- 
ington, and on his arrival at Gettysburg 
Mr. Lincoln made a few slight altera- 
tions on the second sheet. This is the 
copy which he held in his hand, but, as 
already stated, he did not refer to in its 
delivery. It was long in the possession of 
his secretary and biographer, John G. 
Nicolay, to whom it was presented by 
the President, but since his death has 
unfortunately disappeared, and nothing 
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is now known of it. Luckily it was fac- 
similed before its loss, and a copy accom- 
panies this article. 

The second copy is almost a duplicate 
of the first, and is believed to be the one 
its author intended to take with him to 
Gettysburg, but which in some way was 
overlooked or forgotten and later, on his 
return to Washington, was presented to 
Col. John Hay, and is now in the posses- 
sion of his family. The third copy of the 
address was made by Mr. Lincoln at the 
request of George Bancroft for the 
Maryland Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair, 
held in Baltimore in the spring of 1864. 
Having been inadvertently written on 
both sides of a sheet, it was unavailable 
for the purpose of lithographic repro- 
duction in fac-simile in a volume entitled 
Autograph Leaves of Our Country’s 
Authors, sold for the benefit of the fair, 
and the President was requested by Mr. 
Bancroft to make another copy, at the 
same time granting the historian’s wish 
to retain the first transcript of the ad- 
dress. This is preserved by Mr. Ban- 
croft’s family. The fifth copy of the 
Gettysburg address was also made early 
in 1864, at the request of Mr. Everett, to 
be bound with the manuscript of his 
oration and the President’s letter to him 
of the 20th of November, 1863, in a vol- 
ume to be sold at the New York Metro- 
politan Fair for the benefit of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. 

It may be mentioned that among the 
many differences to be found between 
the first two versions of the address and 
the three later ones, the most important 
are the words “under God,” which were 
interpolated by Mr. Lincoln as he spoke, 
for they do not appear in the Nicolay or 
Hay manuscripts, but are a part of the 
President’s final revision, which is, of 
course, the one that will be inscribed in 
the Lincoln monument to be erected by 
the nation in Washington. 

Lincoln asserted of the soldiers who 
fought at Gettysburg that the world 
would little note or long remember what 
he said, but that it would never forget 
what they did. This statement is not 
true; the words of the orator have had 
a longer and more memorable life than 
the deeds they immortalized, and will be 
remembered thru all the endless and 
everlasting ages. 


New York City. 





Science and Journalism 


The Opportunity and the Need for Writers of Popular Science 
By Edwin E. Slosson, Ph.D. 


[The following is the substance of an address given on April 14, 1913, before the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University by one of the editors of Tug INDEPENDENT, who is also an Asso- 


ciate in the School.—Ep1Tor. ] 


In accordance with the journalistic 
rule that every headline shall contain a 
verb, the title given above might well be 
made to read “Science Is Journalism.” 
This would be almost literally true, for 
practically all scientific work appears in 
journals and very little of it ever gets 
into print in any other form. Go into any 
of the scientific libraries of a university 
and you will find that about nine-tenths 
of the volumes are bound sets of periodi- 
cals and the rest of the books are for the 
most part either mere indexes to these 
periodicals or handbooks based upon 
them. In case of a fire you would see the 
professor rush to the rescue of his be- 
loved journals, and not till those were all 
safe would he try to save the books. 
When a student is told to “look up the 
literature” of his subject it means that 
he is to devote his days and nights to 
the following of his clue thru the mazes 
of the files. And with what eagerness 
and anxiety he scans the table of con- 
tents of the latest number of the journal 
of his specialty, for he may discover that 
some German student has scored a beat 
and that he has lost his years’ work on 
the eve of his triumph. Then his heart 
is seized with the deadly chill of dis- 
appointment, as was Scott’s when he 
reached the South Pole and found the 
Norwegian flag planted there by his 
rival. 

But we must avoid the common error 
of thinking that because periodical litera- 
ture represents the most modern thought 
that therefore the journal which appears 
most frequently is the most modern. 
The daily is not always up-to-date, even 
when it is dated a day ahead. The most 
unreliable thing about the news is its 
date line. You may find in a suppositi- 
tious cablegram from Peking of the day 
before matter that appeared in the Lon- 
don Times the week before, in the Shang- 


hai News the month before, or in the: 


Encyclopedia Britannica twenty years 
before. It might even be asserted with 
some plausibility that the modernness of 
a periodical is in inverse proportion to 
its periodicity. The quarterlies and 
monthlies of science and scholarship con- 
tain the most advanced thought of the 
day, then follow the weeklies, while the 
dailies bring up the end of the pro- 
cession, some ten or twenty years behind 
the head. Of course, a scientific discovery 
of a spectacular character is often re- 
ported promptly in the newspapers with 
tolerable accuracy, but this has no 
effect on the tone and standards of the 
paper as a whole. This is not saying any- 
thing derogatory of the daily. It is in- 
evitable that a journal of wide circula- 
tion should reflect the mentality of the 
million. A leader of public opinion must 
always remain within shouting distance 
of the public. The scouts and skirmishers 
on the farthest front of human knowl- 
edge have greater freedom of movement 
because they are mostly out of sight of 
the multitude. 

The most radical ideas of our day are 
not so apt to be found in the popular 
newspaper or in the queer little insurrec- 
tionary, heretical and propaganda sheets 
that we occasionally see, but in the tech- 
nical journals and proceedings of learned 
societies. The real revolutions are 
hatched in the laboratory and study. 
The papers read before the annual meet- 
ings of the scientific societies, and for 
the most part unnoticed by the press, 
contain more dynamite than was ever 
discovered in any anarchist’s bomb shop. 
Political revolutions merely change the 
form of government or the name of the 
party in power. Scientific revolutions 
really turn the world over, and it never 
settles back into its former position. 
When Karl Marx in 1869 published Das 
Kapital, it created a great commotion 
which has not yet subsided. But no atten- 
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tion whatever was paid by the journals 
of the day to a much more revolutionary 
work that appeared three years before, 
in the Proceedings of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Brunswick, a paper. en- 
titled Versuche iiber Pflanzen Hybriden, 
wherein Abbot Mendel told of his ex- 
periments in the crossing of sweet peas. 
This paper gave the clew to the laws of 
heredity which control not only plants 
and animals, but human beings as weil; 
and whether future generations shall be 
“mostly fools,” as Carlyle said, or mostly 
sane and intelligent people with a good 
sprinkling of genius, dépends simply 
upon how well we learn the lesson taught 
by the Augustinian monk in 1866. No 
man who ever lived has been more writ- 
ten about than Napoleon Bonaparte, yet 
nothing he did has had as much effect 
upon the world as had Michael Faraday 
when he discovered that passing a coil 
of wire in front of a magnet would 
generate an electrical current, for this 
was the origin of the dynamo and the 
motor. The scientist produces the wealth 
that employer and employee quarrel over. 
Socialism and capitalism are alike mere- 
ly by-products of the laboratory. 

Yet with all this, the dominant atti- 
tude of the popular press toward men of 
science is one of contempt and ridicule. 
Confronted on every side with the con- 
spicuous evidences of scientific achieve- 
ment and the marvelous transformation 
it has effected in the industry and soci- 
ety, yet the newspapers and magazines 
rarely give science the recognition that 
it deserves by reason of its real impor- 
tance and intrinsic interest. Sometimes, 
indeed, a feature writer with an unusu- 
ally keen scent for a news story will 
delve into a technical journal or sneak 
into a classroom and drag out something 
to hold up before the multitude for their 
amusement or execration. One of the 
most sensational series of articles in one 
of the most sensational of our monthlies 
was obtained by the simple expedient of 
sending a man around to the universities 
to gather up fragments of the sayings 
of various professors. The material so 
collected was innocuous enough, much 
of it, indeed, quite commonplace and un- 
disputed opinions and not by any means 
extreme utterances, yet because of the 
spicy way in which it was dished up and 
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because it was novel and unconventional, 
the public were shocked, and not a few 
zealots were roused to a point where they 
would have been glad to see the univer- 
sities burned down. 

As seen thru the medium of the popu- 
lar press the scientist is apt to appear 
as an enemy of society or as a curious, 
half-crazy creature talking a jargon of 
his own and absorbed in pursuit of futil- 
ities. I am not objecting to the cari- 
cature of scientists. We caricature 
everybody all the time. There is no closed 
season when it is forbidden to make 
game of any public man. But it is dis- 
tinctly unfair to present the scientist 
only in caricature. Suppose the manag- 
ing editor should send the editor of the 
love-lorn column to write up a baseball 
game, and she should come back with a 
story of how a dozen crazy men in queer 
clothes raced around in the hot sun, and 
how one man tried to hit a stick with a 
ball and couldn’t because the other man 
moved it around so, and how one man 
caught the ball and another man ran 
after him and they got into a fight over 
it until another man in plain clothes 
came up and stopped them. Such a report 
of a league game, if cleverly done, might 
be read with enjoyment even by a fan, 
but only once; if the sporting page con- 
tained nothing but that sort of stuff he 
would stop the paper. Now, the average 
report of a scientific lecture or paper is 
not a whit better than that. It is as 
incomprehensible to the scientist and the 
layman as to the reporter who wrote it. 

This failure of the newspaper to deal 
adequately with scientific happenings is 
in conspicuous contrast with its success 
in handling other human interests. The 
political editor understands his business. 
The financial reporter can use the ‘lan- 
guage of the Stock Exchange. The crit- 
ics of art, music and drama know what 
they are talking about, or how to appear 
to. The men who write up prize fights or 
divorce cases, the ladies who prescribe 
for bad complexions or broken hearts, 
have acquired a familiarity with their 
respective fields which enables them to 
give to their opinions a weight often far 
in excess of their intrinsic validity. 

The degree of accuracy obtained in 
the immense mass of facts accumulated 
every day for the newspaper is one of 
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the marvels of the age, and the news- 
paper has developed a new style of ex- 
pression which is rapidly invading ail 
other fields of literature. You can find in 
any paper news paragraphs which for 
clarity, conciseness and exactitude will 
compare favorably with the best scien- 
tific textbooks. 

But when it comes to science itself the 
ordinary reporter is all at sea. He does 
not understand the language of the 
laboratory. He does not know what he 
sees. He cannot distinguish between new 
and old, between the significant and the 
trivial. His nose for news has lost the 
scent. His story becomes confused and 
conscious of incompetence. 

To the journalist there is something 
saddening about a great university. He 
is distressed to see so much good copy 
going to waste all the time. Here is a 
great knowledge factory in full blast, 
turning out books and monographs and 
well packed craniums; yet a large part 
of its profit is lost because there is no- 
body to gather up the by-products and 
put them into marketable shape. Every 
doctor’s dissertation contains a good 
newspaper story concealed in it. A man 
could make a very fair living translating 
them into English. A single sentence of 
the thousands that are daily lavished 
upon the inattentive ears of college stu- 
dents will suffice when properly diluted 
to provide material for an editorial of 
average length and consistency. 

It is the business of the journalist to 
build bridges across the chasms which 
divide humanity, to act as interpreter 
between those who speak different lan- 
guages. We have on the one side a public 
mostly indifferent to the doings of scien- 
tific men. We have on the other scien- 
tific men who too often are indifferent to 
the public. There is an esoteric tendency 
_in science as in all professional work. I 
was once, in talking to a distinguished 
scientist, deploring popular ignorance of 
modern research. “The public does not 
know what is being accomplished in the 
laboratories,” I said. “Why should 
they?” he retorted. “It is none of their 
business.” 

This attitude is quite natural. It is 
no advantage to the investigator to be 
written up. On the contrary, it usually 
injures him in the estimation of his col- 
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leagues without gaining for him the 
esteem of any one else. The journalisc 
often destroys a reputation in the at- 
tempt to make one. The career of many 
a promising young man has been ruined 
thru the premature and sensational ex- 
ploitation of his discoveries. Popular 
applause is only a disturbance to the 
investigator if he does listen to it, 
and if he does not listen to it so much 
the worse for him. 

That is one reason why each science 
develops a language of its own. A tech- 
nical vocabulary serves the purpose of 
a private telephone system connecting 
members of the same gild so they can 
talk to one another anywhere in the 
world without being overheard and in- 
terrupted by outsiders The sciences that 
make most progress are those that have 
the best cryptograms. Mathematicians, 
physicists and chemists can pursue their 
researches for years undisturbed, for 
the layman, not understanding the lan- 
guage, does not venture to interfere. But 
the psychologists, sociologists and econ- 
omists have difficulty in accomplishing 
anything, because they use much the 
same language as everybody else, and 
consequently everybody else thinks he 
understands what they are talking about 
and takes part in all of their discussions. 

But while we must recognize that a 
secret language has its advantages in 
securing freedom for the logical devel- 
opment of a science, yet there is need for 
the interpreter to bring the results of 
scientific investigation as quickly as 
possible to the knowledge of those who 
are to put them into effect. Such inter- 
mediaries the universities ought to turn 
out in abundance. Unfortunately, the 
specialization inside the university has 
been carried so far as to cause a divi- 
sion of labor that is neither efficient nor 
economical. English has in recent years 
developed into a department by itself, 
and as a consequence the other depart- 
ments are apt to be left without any 
English. One wing of the faculty devotes 
itself to form, the other wing to matter. 
The student who divides his time be- 
tween them rarely realizes that the two 
things belong together. It is no wonder, 
for his instructors in either or both 
wings often do not realize that the two 
things belong together. The litterateur 
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sneers at the scientist and the scientist 
returns the compliment with interest. 
The more the student concentrates his 
work the worse he comes out. If he spe- 
cializes in language he acquires an ele- 
gant style but has nothing much to say 
with it. If he specializes in science he 
will know a great deal but he will have 
no style about him. The result is that the 
graduating class of a college has come to 
resemble in mental equipment the na- 
tives of the South Sea island, where, the 
supply of clothing being short, they 
divided up and appeared at church half 
of them wearing coats and the other half 
trousers. This divorce between matter 
and form, between the idea and its ex- 
pression, is a serious defect of our edu- 
cational system. I suggest that it would 
be well if some university should take as 
its motto E pluribus unum and teach the 
unity of knowledge, training its gradu- 
ates to see both sides of the shield. Here 
perhaps is the function of a school of 
journalism. For the journalist realizes 
as no other man that his work is only 
half done when he has got his facts 
right. He must then put his facts into 
such shape that they will produce their 
full effect upon other people. The jour- 
nalist no sooner gets something than he 
wants to give it to somebody else. He is 
as generous as a schoolboy with the 
mumps. 

The scientist, pure and simple, is con- 
cerned only with the accumulation of 
knowledge. He usually does not care to 
bother about its dissemination. If he 
hears applause he wants the gallery 
cleared at once. But he is rarely troubled 
that way. For the most part the world is 
content to ignore him and leave him in 
peace to his own devices. What he writes 
is unread except by the few who are 
specially interested in the same special- 
ty. And sometimes even they are not 
able to read it without propping their 
eyelids up with toothpicks. The genera- 
tion of Darwin, Tyndall and Huxley has 
gone and there seem to be none to suc- 
ceed them in the ability to make science 
attractive thru the charm of their lit- 
erary style. In consequence of this unfor- 
tunate feud between the literary and 
scientific wings of the facuity, the great 
mass of scientific literature remains un- 
assimilated and unutilized. Papers of 
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the highest importance are sometimes 
quite buried and may be accidentally 
unearthed years after the world might 
have profited by the discoveries therein 
contained. Many a scientific paper should 
properly bear the inscription we some- 
times see on the title page of a book, 
“Printed but not published.” 

It is, then, not merely because of men- 
tal inertia that the average of public 
opinion lags some ten or twenty years 
behind scientific thought. It is partly 
because of lack of opportunity to become 
acquainted with the recent results of 
scientific research. Public ignorance has 
naturally been followed by public indif- 
ference. Time was when the microscope 
and Atlas of the Heavens formed a part 
of every gentleman’s library; when 
“Shakespeare and the musical glasses” 
ranked together as topics of London 
conversation; when culture was held to 
include an acquaintance with the latest 
thing in science as well as in art or 
music. But nowadays a man who would 
be ashamed to confess ignorance of Ma- 
tisse or Strauss does not manifest the 
least curiosity to know of Thomson or 
Morgan. 

But this popular ignorance and indif- 
ference in regard to science can readily 
be remedied. The beauty and meaning 
of scientific discoveries can be revealed 
to the general reader if there is an inter- 
mediary who can understand equally the 
language of the laboratory and of the 
street. The modern journalist knows that 
anything can be made interesting to 
anybody if he takes pains enough with 
the writing of it. It is not necessary, 
either, to pervert scientific truths in the 
process of translation into the vernac- 
ular. The facts are sensational enough 
without any picturesque exaggeration. 

It is not impossible to find in period- 
ical literature instances of marked suc- 
cess in the writing of popular science. 
There are two brothers named Duncan. 
One of them went to Labrador, the other 
went to the laboratory. Both knew how 
to write. Both became famous. The same 
public which reads with delight about 
Dr. Luke as told by Norman Duncan 
reads with equal delight about the latest 
discoveries in chemistry as told by Rob- 
ert Kennedy Duncan. 

Our literary 


magazine having 
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dropped their scientific department be- 
cause they decided that it did not pay to 
print science, it was left to other maga- 
zines to take it up and make it pay. I see 
on the latest issue of Popular Mechanics 
that its circulation is 370,000, a state- 
ment that the literary magazine despis- 
ing science would be most happy to print 
upon its cover. Yet Popular Mechanics 
did not gain its popularity by faked or 
sensational science. It simply cut science 
up into small enough mouthfuls so that 
the average man could swallow it. The 
same may be ‘said of Technical World 
with 125,000 circulation, and of Popular 
Electricity with 75,000. These popular 
science monthlies have come to the front 
within a very few years. The pioneer in 
this field, the Scientific American, has 
always been the despair of librarians be- 
cause it gets read to pieces before the 
time comes to bind it. Then there are 
innumerable technical and trade journals 
that publish a great deal of scientific 
matter. 

The field, then, is not an unprofitable 
one even in the mercenary sense. To 
higher motives the task of popularizing 
science makes a still stronger appeal. 
Ignorance is the source of most of our 
ills. Ignorant we must always be of much 
that we need to know, but there is no 
excuse for remaining ignorant of what 
somebody on earth knows or has known. 
Rich treasure lies hidden in what Presi- 
dent Gilman called “the bibliothecal 
cairn” of scientific monographs which 
piles up about a university. The journal- 
ist might well exchange the muckrake 
for the pick and dig it out. 

Nothing could accelerate human prog- 
ress more than to reduce the time be- 
tween the discovery of a new truth and 
its application to the needs of mankind. 
This delay has already been reduced to 
a few years or months in the case of the 
utilization of minor discoveries in phys- 
ics or chemistry, but in the realization 
of the more fundamental truths affecting 
life and society there is often a delay of 
a generation. Think of the thousands of 
lives lost in the interval between the dis- 
covery of the antitoxin for diphtheria 
and its general use. It is regarded as a 
great journalistic achievement when the 
time of transmission of a cablegram is 
shortened. But how much more impor- 
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tant it is to gain a few years in learning 
what the men who are in advance of 
their age are doing than to gain a few 
seconds in learning what the people of 
Europe are doing? This lag in intel- 
lectual progress, this hysteresis, if I may 
employ an electrical term, is something 
which it is the especial duty of the jour- 
nalist to remove. He likes to score a beat 
of a few hours. Very well, if he will turn 
his attention to science he can often 
score a beat of ten years. Let him use 
half the zeal in running down a new idea 
that he does a society scandal and the 
world would be benefited. 

I have talked hitherto about the jour- 
nalism of science. There is another and 
more remote topic that I should have 
liked to discuss if I had the space; that 
is, the science of journalism. Back of 
every art there is a science, and the art 
is all the better for the backing and for 
the recognition of it. I think that the 
School of Journalism will in time find 
that its duty extends beyond the train- 
ing of reporters and editors and will de- 
velop a department of graduate study 
and research. There are hundreds of 
subjects that need investigation: ques- 
tions of paper and printing, of format 
and make-up, of the best design of type 
face for legibility and beauty. There are 
graphical methods for the handling of 
statistics to be worked out and new 
forms of illustration. We must go into 
partnership with the studio as well as 
with the laboratory. 

The history of literature has also to be 
studied from the standpoint of journal- 
ism, for too little attention has hitherto 
been paid to the influence of the journal 
on literature of other forms. In the field 
of sociology there is abundant pasturage 
for herds of journalistic doctors in the 
investigation of the effects of the news- 
paper and the telegraph upon national 
life. 

Then, too, we see developing an en- 
tirely new form of journalism which 
discards the printing press and employs 
the motion picture. Already in Italy it 
has become customary to drop into the 
cinema daily instead of buying a paper. 
Here for the same price one can really 
see the thing instead of merely reading 
what has been written about it by some 
unknown person who may perhaps have 
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seen it. One may be a witness of the 
events that occurred in his own city dur- 
ing the day and in neighboring countries 
a few days before, the floods and fires, 
the launching of vessels and the flight 
of aeroplanes, the marching of soldiers 
and suffragists, the coronations of kings 
and the inaugurations of presidents. It 
f§ a visual instead of a verbal journal- 
ism. 

More than all else the journalist needs 
the spirit of science, the vital impetus of 
perpetual progress and the limitless 
vision of the future. He must realize 
that the language he uses is not his 
alone, but belongs as well: to posterity, 
that it has been developed by long and 
persistent labor in the past, and that it 
is his duty to see that the improvement 
goes on. We need new words, new spell- 
ings, new grammatical forms, new 
modes of punctuation and new literary 
styles. We shall get them somehow and 
some time, for language is a living thing 
which can be guided but not stopped. 
The only question is whether these 
changes shall come -by hazard and 
caprice or in accordance with a well 
considered plan. The making of our lan- 
guage is today largely in the hands of 
journalists and must be even more so in 
days to come. The only question is 
whether it will be done by scientifically 
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trained journalists with a view both of 
historical perspective and of future ad- 
vantage, or whether it will be done by 
men who regard language as something 
to be maintained unaltered or to be dis- 
torted to suit the whim of the moment. 

We have passed beyond the era of 
Darwin into the era of Bergson. We no 
longer believe that evolution, whether of 
life or language, is necessarily a slow 
and painful process dependent upon the 
accumulation of accidental variations 
and the struggle for existence. We be- 
lieve nowadays in creative evolution, in 
the making of the new things we need, 
not waiting for things to happen. The 
chemist of today is an inventor, not a 
discoverer. He draws up in advance the 
diagram of the compound he is going to 
make. The physician of today does not 
depend upon the chance of finding in 
some tropical plant the drug he wants. 
He goes into the laboratory and makes 
it. The breeder of plants and animals 
picks out the qualities he wants and puts 
them together in the form of a new 
species. The journalist as he becomes a 
scientist will realize that language is 
plastic and may be reformed or de- 
formed by his hands. Then ’we shall see 
definite progress in the art of expression 
corresponding to our progress in the 
accumulation of knowledge. 

New York City. 


The Dittany 


By Madison Cawein 


The scent of dittany was hot. 
Its smell intensified the heat; 
Into his brain it seemed to beat 
With memories of a day forgot, 
When she walked with him thru the wheat, 
And noon was heavy with the heat. 


Again her eyes gazed into his 
With all their maiden tenderness; 
Again the fragrance of her dress 
Swooned on his senses; and, with bliss, 
Again he felt her heart’s caress 
Full of a timid tenderness. 


What of that spray she plucked and gave? 
The spray of this wild dittany, 
Whose scent brought back to memory 

A something lost, beyond the grave.— 
He knew now what it meant, ah me! 
That spray of withered dittany. 


How many things he had forgot !— 
Far, lovely things he’d flung away.— 
And where was Love now? Who would say? 
The dittany, whose scent was hot, 
Spoke to his heart: and, old and gray, 
Thru the lone land he went his way. 


Louisville, Ky. 














Behind Fraternity Shutters 


A Frank Statement of What Membership in a Greek Letter Society 
Did for One College Student 


By H. E. Wade, 41¢ 


[Now when college secret societies are being subjected to criticism from many quarters, and 


bills prohibiting them are under consideration in some State 
this frank defense based upon the personal experience of a student in New York University:— 


EpITor. } 


Four years ago I was a freshman, 
small, freckled, bashful. And for.a few 
months my time was occupied in much 
the same way that many another first- 
year man’s has been, except that the 


moments spent by them in making 
friends and getting into college activities 
I was forced to put in trying to pick up 
an occasional dollar. Not that I made 
many friendly overtures toward others. 
Few freshmen do. Yet the chances my 
classmates had to meet each other and 
men of the upper classes at smokers, on 
the gridiron or in the fraternities, were 
denied to me. 

Sometimes I imagined that my clothes, 
remarkable for their out-of-dateness and 
unfamiliarity with a tailor’s shop, had 
something to do with my inability to mix 
with the other fellows. Then again I 
would decide that my little, box-like 
room, wedged under the eaves of a dingy 
boarding house some twenty minutes’ 
walk from the campus, to which I was 
ashamed to take any of my acquaint- 
ances, was the cause of my loneliness. 
But I finally concluded that it was simply 
lack of money, for I could spare scarcely 
a cent for any function, and I let it go 
at that. 

To make matters worse, I fell behind 
in my studies. That I spent as much time 
on them as the average man I was sure, 
yet there was something I lacked. Little 
did I realize that it was nothing more 
than the guidance, encouragement and 
advice of an upper-classman who knew 
exactly what a freshman year was like 
and had more than a passing interest in 
my welfare. Yet being ignorant of this, 
I kept on working, grinding and failing. 

One day in early spring I stole a.few 
minutes from my tiresome routine to 
watch baseball practice. How I longed to 
get out on that field and show some of 
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the awkward recruits how to play the in- 
field! Back home I had captained the 
high school team for two years, but no- 
body knew that here, and little odds it 
would make if they did. For my Satur- 
days were taken up helping figure the 
payroll of a construction company, and I 
could spare no time for baseball. 

‘The 5.30 bell rang and I started toward 
the commons, where I waited on table, 
pausing but once to look back at the 
knots of students gathered idly here and 
there about the campus. I was about to 
cross the main walk when I found my 
path blocked by a pair of tall, well-built 
lads. One was a sophomore and the other 
I recognized as the junior president. 

The soph demanded to know where my 
freshman cap was. I explained that it had 
been stolen by a couple of his classmates 
and that I meant to purchase another as 
soon as I could spare the money, altho 
this acknowledgment of poverty made 
my face grow warm as it had many 
times before. But I had not settled the 
matter. 

During the words that followed I inti- 
mated that if he worked as hard as I for 
the cash that bought his hats he would 
go bare-headed. We were rapidly becom- 
ing belligerent when our argument was 
stopped by the junior, who to my sur- 
prise invited me to his fraternity that 
evening. 

My first meeting with the members of 
the frat to which I now belong was more 
than a surprise to me; it was a revela- 
tion. The marks of luxury and extrava- 
gance that I had always connected with 
fraternity houses were lacking. Nor did 
the men at any time relax into that state 
of care-free hilarity in which popular 
opinion places them. On the contrary, 
each seemed up to his eyes in business. 
I had a chance that evening to see some 
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of the inside management of the baseball 
team, to hear a lively debate between the 
chairman of the Junior Prom and the 
junior president over the advisability of 
allowing flowers to be worn at the dance, 
and to meet three prominent men from 
my class who, by the way, were made to 
study two hours during my stay under 
the watchful eye of a senior, so that 
their low marks of the last month in his- 
tory might not be repeated. 

From that night on my life in college 
changed. I became a frequent guest at 
the fraternity, and thru my newly made 
friends gained acquaintances right and 
left on the campus. Then just before 
finals I was astonished by an invitation 
to join the frat. I had not dreamed that 
I was creating the impression that I 
could afford to belong to a Greek letter 
society. But in answer to my refusal on 
these grounds it was proven to me that I 
could better afford to live at the frater- 
nity house than in my present quarters. 
I therefore accepted. 

To pay for my board in the house I 
was made steward. I superintended the 
buying and planned all the meals. This 
was hard at first, but one of the fellows 
who had formerly held the position 
helped me out until I learned my duties. 
For my fraternity expenses I was al- 
lowed to borrow from a fund held for 
such purposes. And no sooner was my 
position made known to our alumni than, 
thru their influence, I secured a scholar- 
ship. 

Each blow of good luck left me breath- 
less. Yet I was not long in divorcing my- 
self from the hot little room under the 
eaves, nor did I waste much time before 
starting to work with the intention of 
getting off my conditions acquired at 
mid-years. As special advisers I was giv- 
en a brother in the faculty and an upper 
classman. Things that had formerly 
taken me an hour to accomplish they 
taught me to do in twenty minutes; lec- 
tures in which I had failed to take the 
proper notes they dug up for me in the 
notebooks of former students filed away 
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in the fraternity book-room; and prob- 
lems that had from the start tied them- 
selves in knots they showed me how to 
unravel in record time. As a result I hit 
my finals between the eyes and was not 
flunked in a single course. 

At the beginning of my junior year I 
found myself in politics. The college po- 
litical game I soon discovered was as 
intricate as that of a democracy and 
much more uncertain. Yet here again the 
popular opinion that fraternities dictate 
who shall be elected, and that they can 
put thru any kind of a man, I found to 
be wrong. Of course, there was a well- 
defined balance of power among the soci- 
eties, but they had long since been 
taught that the you-give-us-this-and- 
we'll-give-you-that policy would not 
work. No undemocratic or overbearing 
candidate could ever hope to be placed in 
any office by his class. And it was early 
imprest upon me that the only route to 
class leadership was to meet all my class- 
mates, get acquainted with most of them, 
and become intimate with many. This I 
tried to do, and as a result was made 
vice-president. R 

In the meantime I broke into baseball 
and again had the fact demonstrated to 
me that a new man can seldom get ahead 
in college activities without the piloting 
of a more experienced fraternity brother. 
During my first season’s practice I be- 
came discouraged at not making the 
team. Had I still been living my hermit’s 
life at No. 10, third floor back, I should 
no doubt have given up. But when asked 
by a senior whether or not I thought it 
the spirit of the fraternity that its mem- 
bers try for athletic honors and quit cold 
because they failed to receive them the 
first year, I saw a light and followed up 
my first season’s practice with a try the 
following year, this time with better 
success. 

Next month I get the sheepskin for 
which I have plugged four years. Do I 
hate to leave? I should say I do. Would I 
—if I had continued to live my life under 
the eaves? Draw your own conclusions. 


New York University. 





What Germany Is Doing 


Now that Germany has become a world 
power and challenges the supremacy of 
Great Britain on both land and sea, it is 
important for us to understand by what 
means she is making such rapid strides 
toward the front. Several books have ap- 
peared recently to enlighten us, and one 
of the most interesting, because of its 
clarity and conciseness, is Elmer Rob- 
erts’s Monarchical Socialism in Ger- 
many.* 

The American reader familiar with 
the way government enterprises are run 
in his own country will have his eyes 
opened at the first page when he learns 
that the federated German states derive 
38 per cent of their financial require- 
ments from government-owned enter- 
prises. The state property consists 
chiefly of farms, forests, mines, : rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, express and 
mails, each of which pays a profit. Alto- 
gether the imperial and state govern- 
ments took profits in 1911 amounting to 
nearly three hundred millions from vari- 
ous businesses conducted by them. 

In the United States the Democratic 
and Republican parties vie with each 
other in their zeal for trust-busting. In 
Germany all parties are agreed as to the 
desirability of trusts and the Govern- 
ment favors and even in certain cases 
compels their formation. In America we 
prohibit rebates and _ discriminating 
rates by railroads. In Germany rebates 
are established wherever it is thought 
they will benefit commerce. For example, 
a manufacturer shipping goods intended 
for export may pay less than a third of 
the regular railway rate and tariff 
charges are arranged with the expecta- 
tion that he will sell his product at less 
than he charges at home, a thing abhor- 
rent to the American mind. 

In Socialism and Democracy in Eu- 
rope? Dr. Orth gives a comprehensive 


S ~ 
and impartial survey of the labor move- 
ment in various countries. The author 
finds that socialism has already accom- 
plished three notable things: first, it has 
spread democracy, resulting in an exten- 
sion of the suffrage; second, it has forced 
the labor question upon the lawmakers, 
causing attention to be paid to such mat- 
ters as hygiene, unemployment and edu- 
cation; and, third, it has caused an ex- 
tension of the functions of the state so 
that it enters into new fields for the 
common good. Dr. Orth believes that the 
socialistic dream will never be realized, 
but that socialism as it gains power be- 
comes more practical and less revolu- 
tionary. A valuable feature of the book 
is the appendix containing a bibliogra- 
phy and the platforms of the Socialist 
and Labor parties. 

Principles of Prussian Administra- 
tion? by the Adjunct Professor of Gov- 
ernment in the University of Texas is a 
thoro study written in the style of a doc- 
tor’s dissertation and stating in detail 
the organization of the Government, the 
powers and functions of its various de- 
partments, and the character of legisla- 
tion. No attempt is made to criticise the 
results of the administrative measures 
or to compare conditions in Germany 


‘with other countries. 


Of a very different character from any 
of the books just characterized is Lich- 
tenberger’s Germany and Its Evolution 
in Modern Times,‘ translated from the 
French. This is not so much con- 
cerned with industry, politics or admin- 
istration as with fundamental ideals and 
their influence upon religion, art, and 
national policy at home and abroad. 
The author strives to assume an abso- 
lutely impartial and objective standpoint, 
tho such an attitude is perhaps not so 
possible or so desirable as he thinks. 
He finds the dominant force of the rise 
of pasa in Nietzsche’s “will to 








1Monarchical Socialism in Germany. By Elmer 
Roberts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
*Socialism and Demo in Europe. By Samuel 


P. Orth. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


Prussian Administration. By H. G. 
York : The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
and Its Evolution in Modern Times, By 
Henri Lichtenberger. Translated by A. M. Ludovici. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
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power.” The Germans have achieved 
their astonishing success thru their 
unique combination of personal initia- 
tive and discipline, of competition and 
combination. In the domains of religion 
and esthetics he notes a reaction from 
rationalism and materialism toward 
mysticism and idealism. The translator 
should have annotated the book and 
brought it up to date. It might have been 
well, for example, to have corrected the 
statement thrice repeated that socialism 
received a setback “in the last election,” 
meaning that of 1907, since now it is 
stronger than ever, and to have noted 
that the Von der Golz reform of the Otto- 
man army did not prove to be a striking 
success. Herr Dernburg, the energetic 
Colonial Minister, whom Mr. Lichten- 
berger presents in the hight of his pow- 
er and popularity, has since been forced 
out of office and his policy repudiated. 


Human Quintessence 


What has the son of Ibsen to say, that he 
should put aside a diplomatic career and 
at fifty address the world not in plays, but 
in philosophical essays? A man’s message 
must mean something to himself at least, if 
speaking it out is worth being a prime 
minister, as Sigurd Ibsen has been. 

His book, Human Quintessence (Huebsch, 
$1.50), is indeed a message to his time, ex- 
prest in four essays, of which the first, 
“Nature and Man,” gives the dominant 
note. The opening words catch the heart 
with their good-humored concession that as 
we admit a good many scientific truths to 
our brains without letting them into our 
lives, as we do homage to Copernicus. but 
follow Ptolemy, the sun “rising” for us not 
only in our speech, so, however, heartily we 
admit Monism as a principle, we stop quite 
short of the least application of it to prac- 
tice. The universe is interesting to us, 
whether selfishly or not, as the home of 
man, and if we succeed in merging our per- 
sonality in the cosmos, it is by enlarging 
it to take the cosmos in. 

Nor would Dr. Ibsen have it otherwise. 
He sees man as a stranger in the universe, 
alone in the midst of nature, upon which 
he confers, out of his own idealism, 
out of his own need for justice, kind- 
ness, right, qualities of which nature 
itself has no trace. Because man can- 
not live without a ‘sense of. universal 
justice, he attributes it to nature, throwing 
upon it the shadow of his own soul. We 
have long since outgrown the cozy notion 
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that rain descended to nourish our crops, 
or day alternated with night to ensure our 
repose; we have learned that natural law 
cares little enough for the man that gets 
in its way: now we are to question whether, 
in the sense that man gives to the word, 
there be in nature such a thing as progress 
et all, or whether what we call develop- 
ment may not be only change. The survival 
of the fittest does not mean the survival of 
the best, but of the fittest to survive— 
which in the case of poisonous insects in a 
swamp may not be at all the same thing. 
Everywhere in the nature to which some 
would have us return, we see evidences of 
a lack of valuation. Nature disposes of 
Curie by letting a truck run over him; no 
natural law has been broken, but the heart 
of man burns at the thought of waste, the 
sense of disproportion between his death 
and its cause. It is in this sense of propor- 
tion, this power of valuation, that Sigurd 
Ibsen finds the nucleus of that “human 
quintessence” that he would have mankind 
intensify. Nature is not to be followed, but 
governed; the arbitrariness of natural 
processes regulated by conscious activity. 
“The only providence that reveals itself, 
lies in ourselves: in our maintenance of the 
human over the natural.” 

In ‘one of the dream-pictures of the dying 
Turguenev, he disclosed Nature, brooding 
in her cavern, not over the affairs of men, 
but how to strengthen the muscles of a 
flea’s legs so as to maintain the balance 
between attack and defense, and when he 
speaks of goodness, reason and justice she 
tells him that these are human words—that 
worms or men make no difference to her— 
“you defend yourself in the meantime!” 
But what the Russian was content to leave 
as a counsel of despair, the Scandinavian 
has elevated to a call to lordship. It is in- 
evitable that one should read Sigurd Ibsen 
with an eye open for Henrik, and tho it 
may seem to be the result of a long look, 
it is worth noting that the father was never 
really at home in the country, even as a 
child; that people always stood between him 
and the scenery, and that he was most 
concerned with the will of man, which 
divides him from the rest of creation. 


Madame de Custine 


The publishers of Memoirs of the Mar- 
quise de Custine recommend the volume as 
the record of an aristocratic eye-witness of 
the Reign of Terror. As such these memoirs 
have their value; also as documentary evi- 
dence that during the progress of the 
French Revolution not a few persons were 
(as always) more occupied with their own 
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petty jealousies and love affairs than with 
changes in the Constitution. But Madame 
de Custine paid dearly for her sins of 
lightness; the condemnation and execution 
of her father-in-law and slighted husband 
were real blows, and so was her own im- 
prisonment and the narrowness of her 
escape from the scaffold. 

Later on, she came to know on most in- 
timate terms the famous writer whom she 
had met before the Revolution as a clumsy 
young provincial: Chateaubriand. Her love 
for “the Charmer,” his sentiment for her, his 
faithfulness—these are all elements in a 
career that but for its want of the noble 
note would have been truly tragic. 

Madame de Custine has in Gaston Mau- 
gras and the late Count de Croze-Lemer- 
cier sympathetic biographers who do not, 
however, make the mistake of idealizing her 
character. They have brought to light much 
unpublished material, and reproduce many 
letters and passages from the lady’s diaries. 
It is a volume of memoirs of more than 
average interest to the social and literary 
historian, and a handsome one. The period 
is 1770-1826. (George H. Doran Co., $3.) 


A Home University 


On the wrapper of the volumes in the 
Home University Library (Holt, 50 cents 
each) we read an extract from a review in 
THE INDEPENDENT, as follows: “These are 
all new books on living issues by living men 
and women who are vitally interested in 
their topics.” There are now more than 
sixty volumes in the series, and this earlier 
review of ours may be applied, without 
modification, to the series as a whole. 
Among the recent additions are an account 
of Napoleon by Herbert Fisher (we hope 
to notice this work at a later date); The 
Literature of Germany, by J. G. Robertson, 
a useful little hangbook; Sir Frederick 
Wedmore’s modest Painters and Painting, 
that makes no attempt to discuss anything 
in art subsequent to Courbet; John Bailey’s 
Dr. Johnson and His Circle—an _ under- 
standing and delightful volume; and Prof. 
C. McL. Andrews’s The Colonial Period (of 
American history). 

Another contributor, Principal J. E. Car- 
penter, of Manchester College, Oxford, in 
his brief monograph on Comparative Re- 
ligion, gives an historical view of the 
Animistic cults of the savage races, of 
the origin of the ideas of spirits and 
gods, of sacred acts and products, of the 
relation of morality to religion, and of the 
answers given to the problems of life and 
destiny, but without attempting definitely 
to show what basis of truth there might 
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be in any form of religion, or any answer 
to the question of theism. An immense 
amount of facts is given very compactly, 
and the reader must interpret these accord- 
ding to his prejudgments. 

The volume on The Origin of Life by 
Prof. Benjamin Moore, of the University 
of Liverpool, begins far back at the very 
beginning of atomic or electronic consti- 
tution of matter, with the creation of stars 
and planets, and at last passing by the 
simpler atomic constitution of crystalline 
matter, reaches what he regards as the ex- 
tremely important colloid, or gelatinous 
form of matter, which we see simplest in 
colloidal silica dissolved in hot solutions; 
then the more composite-colloids, like 
chlorophyl, out of which he believes that 
life in a way yet unknown has developed 
under natural laws. The last half of the 
book is a clear discussion of the movements 
of these colloids within the cells of the body 
and the changes they undergo, by solution 
and fixation. His conclusion is that life 
came into the world not from cosmic dust 
bearing the germs of life, but under the 
processes of evolution directed by the force 
of solar heat in appropriate temperatures. 
But the exact process and stage when life 


_appears he has not discovered. It is a vol- 


ume well worthy of study. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s comment upon 
The Victorian Age in Literature is, of 
course, the most arresting volume among 
those lately issued. His publishers seem a 
bit nervous; they “wish to explain” that 
they do not regard his book “as an authori- 
tative history”—only as “a free and per- 
sonal statement of views and impressions 
about the significance of Victorian litera- 
ture made by Mr. Chesterton at the Edi- 
tors’ express invitation.” All this would 
have gone without saying. Yet the Chester- 
ton handbook is, on the whole, sane and re- 
freshing, as well as brilliant. He does not 
love the worship of nonconformists, and 
we are not surprised that a very offensive 
passage has called for sharp rebuke. Any 
one who knows Chesterton will be able to 
imagine something of the book’s’ scope and 
tendency from such chapter headings as 
The Victorian Compromise and The Break- 
Up of the Compromise. 

Our last paragraph shall treat of Mr. G. 
Binney Dibblee’s account of The News- 
paper. Tho this is an Oxford man’s produc- 
tion, it does not ignore American journal- 
ism, and differences in newspaper ideals 
and procedures interest its author, as in- 
deed they should. Mr. Dibblee dates the 
New York Evening Post, however, from 
1766, instead of 1801, and erroneously 
names William Lloyd Garrison as one of 
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the American Nation’s editors. He is 
equally mistaken in referring to the New 
York Herald as a leadirig Republican news- 
paper. In this country we frequently think 
of newspaper editorship as decadent—in 
influence, at least—and of the star reporter 
as the cock of the walk. The English news- 
paper reporter is on the decline, it would 
seem—owing to the intrusion of the great 
news agencies and the “semi-amateur out- 
side specialist.” 


Horizon Songs 


Running thru the many poems in Grace 
Duffield Goodwin’s book of Horizon Songs 
(Sherman, French, $1.25), one comes back 
to the nature poems in the first forty pages 
with a sense that here is her true forte. 
She is a nature poet, who has taken for her 
field the prime things—sunrise, sunset, the 
high edges of the hills, the purity of dawns, 
the restfulness of evening’s approaches. 
Nature has been to her the stimulating, 
zestful recovery ground of sanity in 
thought. Here she gets oriented again after 
a lapse of clear vision in the wilderness of 
life. Her nature is sufficiently subjective to 
make it interesting to talk about. Not de- 
scriptive alone, which soon wearies, but the 
nature that is sympathetic and ready to 
exchange views with you, on any, the high- 
est questions. Take this, for instance. How 
prettily she inserts herself at last in her 
picture. But the picture has all along looked 
to this end: 

No push of buds, no breath of bloom, 
No dream of new leaves soon to be; 
No dear communion, bough to bough, 
In orchard sympathy. 
O sad Pine Tree, 


Not these for thee, 
But all of them at will for me. 


A solitude of friendless green ; 
Winds that have swept a bitter sea; 
Wide wastes of midnight sky between 
The distant, heedless stars and thee. 
Night, silence, wind and stars and sea! 
O blest Pine Tree, 
Close, close by thee, 
I pray thee make a place for me! 


Animals and Their Young 


The Infancy of Animals, by W. P. Py- 
craft (Holt), is a natural history of young 
animals which will be as interesting to the 
layman as to the biologist. The author has 
gathered many facts concerning the care 
which young animals receive from their 
parents. This phase of biology has never 
before received systematic treatment. The 
present writer shows that the post-embry- 
onic development is of equal value with the 
embryonic as an aid to the elucidation of 
some of the most perplexing problems of 
comparative anatomy, physiology, psychol- 
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ogy and evolution. The evolution of the in- 
stinct of parental care for the young re- 
ceives a more adequate treatment here than 
in any earlier volume. 

That this instinct in lower animals is by 
no means confined to the mother is shown 
in such cases as that of the European toad, 
where the male, as soon as the eggs have 
been laid, and fertilized, proceeds to wind 
these strings of eggs around his hind legs 
and remain in seclusion for three weeks, 
stealing forth at night to feed, and bathe 
the eggs in dew; or of that of the Ameri- 
can “bow-fin,” where the male helps the fe- 
male to construct the nest, and after the 
eggs are laid, takes full charge of the nur- 
sery. A particularly, noteworthy feature of 
the book are the numerous illustrations, for 
the most part original, too, and really illus- 
trative of points made in the text. They add 
immeasurably to the value of the book, 
which is altogether a notable addition to 
the popular literature of science. 


Belting the World 


In building the 700,000 miles of railroads 
now in operation in the world, many almost 
insurmountable difficulties have confronted 
the engineers, and the masterful resource- 
fulness and ingenuity displayed in over- 
coming discouraging situations is the main 
value of the painstaking work, entitled by 
its author, Frederick A. Talbot, The Rail- 
way Conquest of the World (Lippincott, 
$1.50). The book should be welcome to con- 
structing engineers, particularly of the 
younger generations who have come upon 
the scene of action since the great pioneers 
performed their immortal tasks. 

The leading nations of the world cannot 
lay claim to exclusiveness in producing men 
with fertile brains—emergency men. The 
story is told of building the Shanghai-Nang- 
chow-Ningpo railroad under the direction 
of a Chinese official 2s engineer-in-chief. In 
the course of the work it became necessary 
to build a bridge across a river. The chief 
engineer had had no experience in that line, 
but he was equal to the occasion. He built 
his bridge on one side of the river and ex- 
cavated and walled up a new channel under 
the bridge, diverted the river, filled up the 
old channel and built his railroad across it. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and is 
of general interest. 


Literary Notes 


The new French Premier, Louis-Jean 
Barthou, is, like President Poincaré, a man 
of letters. History is his field, and his study 
of the revolutionary orator Mirabeau has 
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been lately issued by Hachette (Paris, 7 
francs 50). 


Dr. Joseph Collins lays down some simple 
but excellent rules for overcoming insomnia 
in his volume entitled Sleep and the Sleep- 
less (Sturgis & Walton,-$1). In the chap- 
ter discussing reading as a soporific, read- 
ers will find a new use for Religio medici, 
Plato’s Dialogues, and William James’s 
Pragmatism. 


The Music Lovers’ Cyclopedia, edited by 
Rupert Hughes, and published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., is a compend of just such 
information about musical terms and musi- 
cians as the student of music most often 
feels the need of. The new one volume edi- 
tion, brought up to date by the addition of 
two supplements, is reduced in price to a 
dollar and a half. 


The fact that Lord Nelson was a naval 
commander seems of less importance to 
some biographers than the fact that he had 
a guilty passion for Lady Hamilton. Miss 
E. Hallam Moorhouse has in Nelson in Eng- 
land narrated the relations of the hero of 
Trafalgar with his wife and with his mis- 
tress. An attractive feature is the abund- 
ance of illustrations. (Dutton, $350.) 


Caviare, by Grant Richards (Houghton, 
$1.30), is an improbable tale of love and 
high finance, pleasantly told. The improba- 
bility consists in the expectation that the 
reader will believe an idle young English- 
man, capable of landing in New York one 
day and of beating Wall Street at its own 
game the next, making in three days some 
$7,000,000 to carry back to Paris and his 
fiancée. But it is a diverting little tale. 


-An able brief for the British side of the 
case is presented in The Panama Canal 
Conflict, by L. Oppenheim, professor of in- 
ternational law at Cambridge, published by 
the Cambridge University Press (2/6). 
With his contention in the main we agree, 
tho not with all his arguments. He carries 
his search for precedents only to the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. If he had gone a bit fur- 
ther back he would have found the United 
States had an exclusive right to the route 
until Great Britain interfered by force. 


Grace Denio Litchfield has not been so 
successful with The Burning Question as 
she might have been. It is a slow moving 
tale of matrimonial martyrdom. The pur- 
suit of duty brings peace to the principal 
characters, but not without struggle of soul. 
There is an amount of question and answer 
treatment of the problems of divorce, mari- 
tal duty and kindred subjects which has 
little resemblance to everyday conversation. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 
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Hilaire Belloc’s volume of essays, This 
and That and the Other (Dodd, $1.25), is 
the work of a man comparing himself to 
one “who should have to deliver at a house 
a ton of coals, some second-hand books, a 
warrant, several weather forecasts and a 
great quantity of dust.” None the less the 
load is a welcome one to all who are ac- 
quainted with the dealer. Best of the essays 
are certain parodies. 


H. de Vere Stacpoole, deserting his tropi- 
cal isles for a time, has written a romance 
of ancient Athens, the period of which is 
that year which saw the first production of 
The Frogs. In The Street of the Flute- 
player (Duffield, $1.25) is related the tragic 
love of the noble Diomed for the daughter 
of Gyges, the Egyptian moneylender. It is 
a vivid and glowing story, rich in historical 
verisimilitude and_ pulsating with passion. 


It would be hard work to get into more 
compact compass so great a variety of valu- 
able information for the inexperienced gar- 
dener as H. H. Thomas, editor of The Gar- 
dener, has put in the thin volume Indoor 
Gardening in Room and Greenhouse (Cas- 
sell). It is freely illustrated, and tells what: 
plants to grow, how to grow them, and how 
to arrange them on the table. It is worth 
having. 


Everblooming Roses, by Georgia T. Dren- 
nan (Duffield, $1.50). There are full-page 
illustrations of sixteen roses, from the Lord 
Penzance sweet briars to the Paul Neyron, 
the largest of all roses. Roses have had 
many books devoted to them, and this is full 
of information as to the ever bloomers, in- 
cluding Bengal, Bourbon, tea, remontant, 
rugosa strains, and the various hybrids, 
polyanthas and briars, that can be so 
classed. It is a book for the rose-lover, par- 
ticularly of the South. 


We gave two years ago an account of the 
discovery by Dr. Schechter, president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in this city, 
of fragments of a Zadakite, or Sadducean 
document, which has generally been sup- 
posed by the Jewish scholars who have 
studied it to have been written by a leader 
of a band of sectarians who emigrated to 
Damascus not long before the Christian era. 
An elaborate study of it now appears in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, by Dr. 
Adolph Buchler, principal of the Jews’ Col- 
lege in London, who argues that it is an 
archaicizing document of about the eighth 
century. Dr. Schechter prepared a reply to 
be published with Dr. Buchler’s work, but 
holds it back until the appearance of some 
other fragments announced as to appear 
soon in Paris. 
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Syndicalism in America 


In America, the Syndicalist has received 
more encouragement. The corrupt state of 
American politics, the power of the ma- 
chine, the electoral difficulties presented by 
a mixt population speaking in many 
tongues and brought up under very diverse 
civil conditions, have hampered the growth 
of a political Labor and Socialist movement, 
and have encouraged the activities of the 
Syndicalist Industrial -Workers of the 
World. Moreover, the brutal force which 
money can exert in America in the work- 
shop, the corrupt force it can exert on the 
bench and in the capital of every State, 
make it the most natural thing imaginable 
for labor to contemplate a resort to such 
force as it can command—dynamite, sabot- 
age, bad work, the revolutionary strike.— 
[From Syndicalism: A Critical Examina- 
tion, by J. Ramsay MacDonald, p. 35.] 


Why Germany Favors Trusts 


Altho ministers have not at all times 
said the same thing regarding the cen- 
tralization of industrial capitals, the atti- 
tude of the government of the empire and 
those of the states has been friendly. The 
indications are rather toward the govern- 
ment-made syndicate than toward legisla- 
tive checks on the syndicates as now exist- 
ing. The considerations underlying this 
position toward these combinations appear 
to be: 

First, the prevailing official political 
economy, such as Wagner and Schmoller 
teach, that production on a great scale 
must inevitably replace individual company 
production, just as factory production took 
the place of cottage industry. Therefore, 
the most efficient and economical unit of 
production in an industry is likely, in some 
form, to be coterminous with the nation. 

Second, the syndicate, after supplying 
the internal market, is able, with a rela- 
tively small additional cost, to turn out a 
surplus for the foreign market. The con- 
viction is strong in Germany that the syn- 
dicates have been important, sometimes de- 
ciding, factors in the export trade. 

Third, the syndicates have given life to 
smaller enterprises that might otherwise 
have been extinguished by competition 
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without quarter or compromise. The syn- _ 
dicates have systematized and steadied 
production and distribution, so that along- 
side the syndicate works grew the inde- 
pendent works until strong enough to be 
worthy of attention; when they were, they 
were taken into the circle. The potash 
syndicate grew from the four mines exist- 
ing in 1879 to the sixty-five forming the 
present statutory syndicate. The law pro- 
vides for the admission of seven other 
mines that were being opened at the time 
the act was passed. 

Fourth, no strong party seeks to restrain 
the power and growth of syndicates... . 
By odd chance the Conservatives, the 
moneyed national Liberals, the so-called 
free-thinking Radicals and the Socialists 
hold in wide outline the same convictions 
regardif the legitimacy of syndicates. 

The attitude of all the interests—agri- 
culture, finance, mines, manufactures—is 
united upon a recognition of the syndicate 
idea as a necessary principle in production, 
and both conservative and extreme radi- 
cal thinking support this view. It is easy, 
therefore, for the government to be well 
disposed toward the plexus of monopolies 
that penetrates every part of German pro- 
duction and distribution. Under such 
favoring political conditions the unifying 
of control of the immense fabric of Ger- 
man finance and industry has advanced to 
its present highly centralized position, so 
that it has been called “a state within a 
state.” [From Monarchical Socialism in 
Germany, by Elmer Roberts (Scribner), 
pp. 102, 107.] 


Youthful Zeal 


Every new generation needs to have 
some splendid mania or other. Even the 
most selfish of young people are endowed 
with a superfluity of life, a capital sum of 
energy which has been advanced to them 
and cannot be left idle and unproductive: 
they are forever seeking to expend it on a 
course of action, or—more prudently—on 
a theory. Aviation or revolution, a mus- 
cular or intellectual exercise. When a man 
is young he needs to be under the illusion 
that he is sharing in some great movement 
of humanity and is renewing the life of 
the world. It is a lovely thing when the 
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senses thrill in answer to every puff of the 
winds of the universe! Then a man is so 
free, so light! Not yet is he laden with 
ballast of a family; he has nothing, risks 
next to nothing. A man is very generous 
when he can renounce what is not yet his. 
Besides, it is so good to love and to hate, 
and to believe that one is transforming the 
earth with dreams and shouting! Young 
people are like watchdogs: they are for- 
ever barking and howling at the wind. An 
act of injustice committed at the other end 
of the world will send them off their heads. 

Dogs barking thru the night. From one 
farm to another in the heart of the forest 
they were yelping to one another, never 
ceasing. The night was stormy. It was not 
easy to sleep in those days. The wind bore 
thru the air the echoes of so many acts of 
injustice! .. . The tale of injustice is un- 
numbered: in remedying one there is dan- 
ger of causing others. What is injustice? 
To one man it means a shameful peace, 
the fatherland dismembered. To another 
it signifies war. To another it means the 
destruction of the past, the banishment of 
princes: to another, the spoliation of the 
Church: to yet another the stifling of the 
future to the peril of liberty. For the peo- 
ple, injustice lies in inequality: for the 
upper ten, in equality. There are so many 
different kinds of injustice that each age 
chooses its own,—the injustice it fights 
against and the injustice that it coun- 
tenances. [From Jean-Christophe’s Jour- 
ney’s End, by Romain Rolland (Holt), p. 
173.] 


Why Sympathize with the Modernist ? 


A detached spectator of the follies of 
mankind could not but be profoundly im- 
pressed by the widespread interest which 
has been aroused thruout the world by 
the Pope’s encyclical against what is called 
modernism. In many quarters the Papal 
condemnation is regarded as a sort of 
Kongo atrocity in the spiritual world. But 
no reason is given why Protestants and Ag- 
nostics, Jews and Infidels, should interfere, 
even in thought, with the way in which in- 
ternal discipline is administered in a Church 
which has always proclaimed its resolution 


to prescribe with authority and to enforce ~ 


unquestioning obedience. Why should sym- 
pathy be lavished upon persons who are op- 
pressed because they refuse to liberate 
themselves by leaving an institution which 
excommunicates them? In these days when 
no Church is strong enough to perse- 
cute effectively, and it has become quite an 
arguable position that the best way of 
furthering the spiritual development of 
mankind would be to break up all ecclesias- 
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tical institutions, why should Roman ways 
of enforcing discipline be denounced with 
indignation? Why should not those who do 
not relish them be left to make their choice 
between submission and departure? They 
have been surreptitiously trying to combine 
the advantages of an ancient and highly 
picturesque community with those of an un- 
restricted freedom of individual thought; 
they have been detected and sharply called 
to order. Why then should they be pitied 
and paradoxically helped from outside to 
stay inside by people who would gladly wel- 
come them if they would come out? [From 
Humanism, by F. C. S Schiller. (Mac- 
millan), p. 268.] 


Sea Fever 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a 
gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the 
call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not 
be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, 
and the sea-gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
vagrant gypsy life, 
To the gull’s way and the whale’s way 
where the wind’s like a whetted knife; 
And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laugh- 
ing fellow-rover, 
And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when 
the long trick’s over. 
[From The Story of a Round-House and 
Other Poems, by John Masefield (Macmil- 
lan), p. 308.] 


The Idea of God 


For each age, God-hungry, turns from 
the flesh-pots of its Egypt to the best idea 
of God it can win, and following that idea, 
so is led thru its own wilderness, follows 
its own pillar of cloud by day and pillar of 
fire by night, wrestles with its plagues, 
beats back its enemies, and spite of all its 


losses, struggles, struggles onward to- 
wards the distant Canaan where it would 
be. Each age leaves to the future the story 
of its struggle, the precious symbols of its 
victories, the battle standards round which 
its hopes and beliefs rallied and made good 
their stand. © 
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But old banners that were ‘waved in the 
victories of long ago may lead us to defeat 
today. The brazen serpent that was the 
symbol and guarantee of divine deliverance 
to one generation may become the accursed 
idol of the next. It is the duty of Moses to 
hold it aloft. No less it is the duty of 
Joshua to grind it to powder. For, ah! the 
ideals of one generation do often become 
the idols of the next—poor plaster casts of 
God, fit only to be broken and thrown 
away. [From The Reasonableness of the 
Religion of Jesus, by William Stephen 
Rainsford (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
p. 71.] 


Good Advice to the Minister 


I am a strong believer in a very few 
schemes, but tried to the utmost; I believe 
in a few mines, but worked for all they are 
worth. The life of our day tempts us to 
diffuseness. We are tempted to have too 
many irons in the fire, and we don’t beat 
any of them to final “shape and use.” Gen- 
tlemen, have a few well-designed and well- 
proportioned schemes. Don’t lose yourself 
in dreams. Lay your hands upon a few 
things, and hold on to them like grim 
death, and make them pay daily tribute to 
the Lord your God. Master something. 
Finish something, or be still working away 
at it when the Lord promotes you to higher 
service. [From The Preacher, His Life and 
Work, by Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. (Doran), 
p. 230.] 


The Carthaginian Messenger 


Every nation must have its own advan- 
tages and drawbacks. We are a little too 
stolid, perhaps, and a little too business- 
like, but our stolidity and our businesslike 
capacity have founded colonies over the 
whole world and established a magnificent 
empire. The Romans are a little too fond of 
glory and give way to sudden emotion in a 
fashion which seems to us perilously like 
weakness, but no one can deny that they 
have established a wonderfully methodical 
and orderly system of roads all over Italy, 
and that their capital is still the intel- 
lectual center of the world. Talking of that 
I ought to pay a tribute to the Roman home 
and to Roman thrift. We hear too much in 
our country of the Roman amphitheater 
and all the rest of it. What many Cartha- 
ginians do not yet know is that the stay-at- 
home sober Roman is the backbone of the 
whole place. [From a parody in the “Merry 
Rome” column of the Carthaginian Messen- 
ger—in This and That and the Other, by 
Hilaire Belloc. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ] 
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A Positivist on Rodin 


The watchword of the twentieth century 
is Unrest—Journalism, Politics, Literature 
and Art ring with one cry, “All change 
here!” . .. The new craze under which we 
are now suffering is the Cult of the Foul, 
or, to put it in Greek, it may be dubbed 
Aischrolatreia—worship or admiration of 
the Ugly, the Nasty, the Brutal. Poetry, 
Romance, Drama, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, Manners, even Dress, are now re- 
cast to suit popular taste by adopting 
forms which hitherto have been regarded 
as unpleasing, gross, or actually loathsome. 
To be refined is to be “goody-goody”; gut- 
ter slang is so “actual”; if a ruffian tramp 
knifes his pal, it is “so strong”; and, if on 
the stage his ragged paramour bites off a 
rival’s ear, the halfpenny press screams 
with delight. Painters are warned against 
anything “pretty,” so they dab on bright 
tints to look like a linoleum pattern, or 
they go for subjects to a thieves’ kitchen. 
The one aim in life, as in Art, is to shock 
one’s grandmother. And when the society 
woman dances in bare legs, the up-to-date 
girl can dress herself like a stable lad... . 

The radical sophism on which much of 
Rodin’s art is built is that which infects 
some things of Ibsen, Zola, Gorky, at times 
even of Tolstoi, and the small fry of the 
brutalizing Decadence. It is the dogma that 
that there is nothing in Nature—nothing 
visible—which is not a fitting subject for 
art, that when the artist presents in vivid 
words or form what he has seen, or can 
see, it is for the world to admire, and no 
one can complain. The most repulsive, un- 
natural, unmentionable act or sight, when 
represented with striking truth, becomes, 
they say, a work of art, and, according to 
Rodin, beautiful by its artistic power. This 
is an absurd sophism. Every hour of every 
day, in every street, or house, or room, 
with every man, woman, child, animal, in 
every hospital, prison, mortuary, or battle- 
field, are infinite sights which cannot be 
shown in art. Of all the arts, that of sculp- 
ture is the art least tolerant of anything 
obscene or loathsome. A great poet in a 
lofty spirit of idealism can typify in verse 
almost anything. Michael Angelo and Cor- 
reggio have~ in painting idealized the 
myths of Leda and of Ixion, and both ex- 
periments have been much condemned. But 
one may defy Rodin himself to make mar- 
ble groups which should literally represent 
—say the last line of Canto XXI of the 
Inferno or line 500 of the fourth book of 
Paradise Lost. [From Among My Books, 
by Frederic Harrison (Macmillan), pp. 
325, 335.] 
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TO THE CAPITOL 


Drawn by C. R. Weed. 





New Vegetable Foods 


THE INDEPENDENT has mentioned two or 
three of the more important new food 
plants introduced by the Department of 
Agriculture, especially the dasheen or 
striped potato, a vegetable that can be 
boiled or baked or fried, like the Irish 
potato, and will make a splendid stuffing 
for chicken or veal; and at the same time 
has the delicious flavor of newly roasted 
chestnuts. 

The Department is inclined to lay a good 
deal of stress on one or two very simple 
things that without revolutionizing garden 
work are certainly adding immensely to the 
comforts of the household. A good house- 
keeper knows the value of that something 
or other, which in early spring comes under 
the head of greens. Heretofore we have had 
nothing better than dandelions and young 
beets, and in the Southern States sorrel 
and scoke plants. The petsai comes to us 
from China as a remarkable addition to this 
class of plants. It has only one rival and 
that is another recent importation, from 
Europe, Swiss chard. Instead of a squatty 
plant, that one must dig partly out of the 
dirt, petsai is a tall, long-stemmed plant, 
its leaves developing stems nearly as large 
as your wrist. Strip from these the deli- 
ately curling leaf formation, and you have 
a stalk so large and solid that two or three 
of them will make a dinner for a family. 
Cooked with a flavoring of Yankee pork, 
and a few handfuls of bread crumbs, the 
petsai is as near a rival for the cabbage as 
the dasheen is for the potato. It is delicious 
in flavor, and it fails wholly to flavor the 
whole house, to the offense of the sense of 
smell. 

You can place with this vegetable an- 
other, which is sometimes called turnip and 
sometimes radish, being similar to both. It 
is the Chinese Sakurajima radish, and 
yields enormously in ordinary soils. It acts 
a good deal like turnip, and is as early in 
its development as the earliest radishes. It 
is good boiled or fried, or can be eaten raw 
like a radish. In this case it is sliced very 
thin and eaten with salt. 

Altogether the department has brought 
to us 30,000 new vegetables and fruits, and 
is testing these thru selected agents, farm- 
ers who can be relied upon, before dis- 
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tributing them for general planting. Mr. 
Fairchild, who is in charge of this distribu- 
tion, suggests that our gardens, to date, 
are supplied only with those plants which 
were brought in by the first settlers—ex- 
cept for the development of one or two sorts 
like the tomato. He thinks we are going to 
see an entirely new sort of garden, con- 
taining plants more nutritive, more easily 
grown, and cheaper for the market. He 
thinks we are tired of eating the same old 
things year by year, and are ready for 
new food. The soil requires a change of 
crops, at any rate, and we may just as well 
test some of these new things. It is to be 
hoped that nothing will be done with the 
Department of Agriculture to check this 
importation and testing of new foods. 

Our gardens are now both beautiful and 
valuable, but we can easily improve them 
if one half is true concerning these new 
fruits and vegetables. The dasheen, indeed, 
has already a place on the hotel bills of 
fare, a place not likely to be vacated now 
that it has established itself. 

E. P. PowELL. 


Snake Farming 


The snake season is about to open now 
in Arizona and Texas and northern Mexico, 
and the prospects are promising for an ex- 
cellent summer’s crop. 

Some persons may not know that there 
are ranches in the great southwestern part 
of the United States whose sole business is 
the fattening of rattlesnakes and other 
reptiles for market. The market for these 
creatures is an active one, including mu- 
seum proprietors, circus men, side-show 
actors, zoological devotees and also chem- 
ists who are after the various snake 
poisons. 

The best known of the snake ranches, the 
Armstrong ranch, near Brownsville, Texas, 
consists cf ten acres of land surrounded by 
a high, smooth, board fence, the fence 
being constructed in a manner to prevent 
the escape of any wriggling wanderer. In 
this enclosure are pens for different classes 
of reptiles, each of the pens holding at 
least a thousand snakes. 

A fat rattler will bring more money than 
a lean one, for snakes are sold by the 
pound, Consequently, the snake rancher’s 
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work is to make his charges comfortable 
and fatten them to the extent of his ability. 
Then, when the buyer comes along or 
writes for his shipment, the snake poison 
is scientifically extracted from the boarders 
who are about to leave the farm, their 
poison being kept in bottles for chemists 
and physicians, and the rattlers go forth 
to their new home and new experiences as 
harmless as pet canaries. 

It is surprising how intelligent and affec- 
tionate these snakes become when their 
poison has been discharged and their fangs 
and poison bag extracted. They are as 
docile as kittens then, and it is a fact that 
many of the so-called snake charmers in 
the museum or circus become as devotedly 
attached to these bright-eyed, gentle 
creatures as men and women in the or- 
dinary walks of life are fond of their dogs 
or other household pets. 


How the European War Budget Grows 


Referring to the new military projects 
of Germany and France, Edmond Terry, a 
known French writer on financial topics, 
cites in Matin interesting statistics illus- 
trating the growth of military expenses for 
the last thirty years. From 1883 to 1893 
the increase of military expenses in Ger- 
many amounted to $65,000,000, or a yearly 
average of $6,500,000. From 1893 to 1907 
the expenses gradually increased, the 
growth for fourteen years amounting to 
$110,000,000, or an annual average of 
about $8,000,000. For the last five years 
(1907-12) the expenses still increased by 
$58,000,000, or an average of $11,600,000 
per annum. 

In England in the first. period of ten 
years the increase of army and navy ex- 
penses was more than $20,000,000, or a 
yearly average of $2,000,000; in the second 
period of fourteen years it increased by 
$140,000,000, or $10,000,000 annually, and 
in the third period, just as in Germany, 
the augmentation amounted to $58,000,000, 
or-an average of $11,600,000 per annum. 

The growth of military expenditure in 
France for the above indicated periods was 
as follows: First period, $20,000,000, as in 
England, with an average of $2,000,000 
annually; second period, $42,000,000, or a 
yearly average of $3,000,000, and third 
period, $51,000,000, or an average of $10,- 
000,000 per annum. 

The combined military expenses of the 
six principal European nations (Russia, 
France, Germany, England, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy) amounted in 1883 to $700,- 
000,000, while in 1912 they increased to 
over $1,600,000,000, so that the increase for 
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thirty years equal8 $900,000,000, or 128 
per cent. In the first period the yearly aver- 
age of increase was about $11,000,000, in 
the second period $30,000,000, and in the 
third, $78,000,000. 

That the military ardor of Europe is not 
satisfied yet, witness the projected increase 
in military expenditure of Germany, the 
agitation in France for the reéstablishment 
of three years’ service in the army instead 
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of the two years’ period introduced in 1905, 
and the propaganda conducted in England 
by the National Service League and Lord 
Roberts for the establishment of compul- 
sory military service, with the project from 
Cambridge to grant degrees only to the 
students who include in their curriculum 
courses in the art of war. The Dance of 
Death is a-going all over Europe. 


The Aleppo Button 


The Aleppo Button is a troublesome, dis- 
figuring sore which before long attacks al- 
most every one who stays for any length of 
time in the East. It is not a boil nor an 
ulcer. It has no “core” and is not very pain- 
ful, but it persists usually for a year, and 
after some months from infection it sup- 
purates. It appears usually on the face, 
creating a considerable swelling, and leaves 
a bad scar. It has many names, after the 
cities where it prevails, such as Baghdad, 
Delhi, Candahar, Biskra and Bombay But- 
ton and other names are given to it in North 
Africa. It has lately made its appearance 
in Panama. 

What causes it no one yet knows, but al- 
most certainly the infection comes from 
some small insect, perhaps a sand-fly; it ap- 
pears only on some exposed portion of the 
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body. 
shaped. 

Up till lately no cure for it was known, 
and “grin and bear it” was the only con- 
solation the physician could offer. For a 
while it appeared that cutting off the 
actinic rays of light had the best effect in 
preventing the button from growing very 
while it appeared that cutting off the 
suppurative stage. Some of these applica- 
tions are methyl violet, tincture of iodine, 
blue or violet ink, and ointment of red oxid 
of mercury. The x-rays have also been 
found of some service. 

Dr. S. T. Darling, of the Ancon Hospital 
in the Panama Canal Zone, found the but- 
ton in the Isthmus, and published a paper 
about it in the Journal of Cutaneous Dis- 
eases of December, 1911, in which he men- 
tioned various suggested remedies, only one 
of which he thought worthy of being called 
more than a palliative. That was the freez- 
ing of the button with ether, as reported by 
Dr. Morzinowski, of the Crimea. 

This suggested to Dr. W. B. Adams, of 
the medical department of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beiriit, the possibility of 
curing it by an application of carbonic 
dioxid snow. It was applied with a firm 
pressure for sixty seconds, with a carbonic 
dioxid snow crayon, all over the button. It 
produces the intense cold of —148° F., mak- 
ing the button as hard as wood. This kills 
the microbes and in the course of two weeks 
the sore heals, leaving a’ scar much less 
noticeable than when the button runs its 
full course. Dr. Adams has tried it on many 
cases in all stages of development, from 
small papules of only two or three months’ 
duration to suppurating buttons as large as 
a dollar. The cure is of the easiest applica- 
tion, and the button is entirely cleared out 
and disappears. The application of x-rays 
may cure the button in a dozen sittings; but 
carbon dioxid snow will cure it, says Dr. 
Adams, generally with one minute’s freez- 
ing, in ten days to two weeks, and almost 
painlessly, cheaply, and with excellent re- 
sults as far as disfigurement is concerned. 
For this account we are indebted to the re- 
port given in the “Medical Notes” of Al- 
Kulliyeh, the journal of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College. 


Its microbe is ‘known and is oat- 


Hardships of the Seal Fishery 


Early spring is the harvest-time of the 
Newfoundland seal fishery among the ice- 
floes of the Banks and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence—one of the most arduous and dan- 


gerous of industries. The steamers are 
stout wooden vessels used for no other pur- 
pose, and their crews are fishermen trained 
from boyhood. The work calls for daring 
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and expertness, and for disregard of mis- 
ery. Thruout the season the men are packed 
like sardines in these small vessels, where 
they can rarely wash or change their 
clothes; and when the ship is loaded the 
seal-skins are packed into their quarters, 
so that they have to lie about the decks day 
and night, no matter what the weather 
may be. : 

The seals sought are of two species— 
“harps” and “hoods.” The former are so 
called from a mark on their backs like a 
lyre, and the latter from a cowl-like ap- 
pendage on the head which they inflate when 
angry, and upon which blows may be rained 
without injury. The harps are mild and 
timid, frequent field-ice, and yield the bet- 
ter oil. The hoods are fierce and wary, pre- 
fer rough pack-ice, and are the less valu- 
able of the two. Both kinds go north in 
summer; and there, in Hudson Bay and 
Davis Strait, the mothers deposit their 
young on the ice late in February, each 
baby garbed in pure white. The floes break 
loose and start southward, bringing the seal 
families with them in herds of immense size. 

By the second week of March they arrive 
off the Straits of Belle Isle, and there the 
sealers meet them. The young seals, which 
are quite helpless, are killed by a blow from 
an iron-shod club; adults are rarely killed, 
for their oil and hides are of comparatively 
little value. The young victims are at once 
disemboweled, flayed and the “pelt” (the 
skin with its adhering fat) is dragged to 
the ship. About the end of March the young 
ones take to the water, and after that must 
be chased in boats along the lanes of open 
water among the floes, and shot as they 
swim. 

Killing seals is terrible work. The men 
leave the ship at daylight and travel six or 
eight miles over the drifting floe. They are 
supposed to be back by evening with their 
catch, but sometimes get benighted by los- 
ing their way in a fog or a snow-blizzard. 
Then they suffer intense hardship from 
frost and hunger. and many a man has thus 
perished. Falling into the water is a com- 
mon and fearful accident. for if they escape 
being drawn beneath the ice they must strip 
naked and wring out their garments or they 
will freeze; as it is, the shock often leads to 
pneumonia or other fatal harm. For all this 
toil and danger, continued until the close 
of the legal season, April 30, these men get 
at best onlv about $60 as their share of the 
proceeds of the voyage. The total average 
catch is about 330,000 pelts annually, worth 
about $1,000,000. 

At St. John’s are the refineries where 
the fat is converted into oil and the skins 
are cleaned and salted for export, half going 
to London and half to the United States. 
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The oil is used in lighthouses, where it is 
esteemed the best illuminant, and is also 
used in making soaps, and as a table oil. 
The skins, by improved processes of tan- 
ning, are adapted to a great variety of serv- 
ice as fancy leather, and have largely in- 
creased in value during late years. 


The Age of Our Population 


The diagrams published herewith are de- 
signed to show the age classification of the 
population of the United States, distin- 
guished by sex. The perpendicular line 
running thru the middle of the fig- 
ures divides the males from the fe 
males, and the figures on the hori- 
zontal scale refer to the percentage of 
the population in each quinquennial age 
group. Thus, in the upper left hand diagram 
about five and one-half per cent of the total 
population are males under the age of five 
years, while a little less than two per cent 
of the population are females between the 
ages of forty-five and fifty. Since those in 
any age group are the survivors of a much 
larger number of births, and since death is 
continually claiming its victims at all ages 
we should expect the numbers to diminish 
with advancing age. We find, however, that 
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from twenty to thirty-five years the num- 
bers are almost equal in each age group. 
This is due to the immigration of adult 
males and females. 

When we turn to the age distribution of 
the native whites of native parentage we 
find that there is a gradual decrease in 
numbers with increasing age. This group 
is not at all affected by immigration and 
the result is a more symmetrical figure. 

On turning to the chart for foreign-born 
whites we are confronted with a very pecu- 
liar distribution. In the first place, above 
the fifteenth year there are a great many 
more males than females. In the second 
place, the shape of the figure is peculiar in 
that instead of growing broader toward the 
base it gradually narrows. The maximum . 
width of the figure is reached between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty, which is the 
age at which most immigrants come to this 
country. The number of children to enter 
is extremely small. 

The age distribution of negroes shows a 
population with a large proportion of young 
and a comparatively small proportion in 
the advanced ages. 

Between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five 
is the productive life of man. A country 
with a large proportion at these ages is 
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well fitted to do its share of the work of 
the world. The presence of the foreign-born 
whites in this country with their peculiar 
age distribution adds much to the produc- 
tivity of our population. 

WiLuiaM B. BAILEY 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University. 


Forecasting a Volcano 


Near the center of the main island of 
Japan rises Asama-yama, the greatest and 
most dangerous of Japanese volcanos, 
which is threatening renewed havoc. Its 
eruption in 1783 was one of the most vio- 
lent and extensive on record anywhere, 
ashes falling over some 425 square miles. 
Since then it has been quiescent, but re- 
cently tremors, minor explosions, and other 
indications of approaching disaster have 
been manifested with increasing frequency. 
After the outburst of 1783, which ejected 
material calculated as more than a cubic 
mile in bulk, the pipe of the crater was 


cleared out to a great depth, but it soon 


began to refill at the bottom. In 1887 the 
floor was found by Milne to be 735 feet 
below the rim of the crater, and in 1911 
Professor Omori, director of the Seismo- 
logical Institute of Tokyo, ascertained it 
to be only 350 feet below. If this rate of 
elevation continues the floor will rise to the 
top of the crater, and then burst, in less 
than twenty years. These premonitory sig- 
nals are being watched with scientific care 
in order to warn the neighboring popula- 
tion in time for an escape. By similar pre- 
caution the eruption of the Usu-san vol- 
cano in 1910 was attended by no loss of 
life; while a few months later 1100 lives 
were sacrificed in a single night to the fury 
of the Taal volcano in Luzon, because the 
Philippines government had paid no offi- 
cial attention to equally alarming symp- 
toms. 

The detailed study of the eruptions of 
Asama-yama has led Professor Omori to 
some interesting knowledge, especially as 
to the traveling of explosive sounds, tend- 
ing to explain certain curious facts in that 
line, as, for example, how the firing of 
cannon has sometimes been heard at great 
distances yet not by persons near by; or in 
one direction when inaudible in another. 
Thus the minute-guns of the fleet off Spit- 
head, England, fired during the funeral of 
Queen Victoria, were plainly heard at 


places 60 to 90 miles inland, altho nearly. 


inaudible at Spithead itself. The sound was 
so clear at one place 84 miles away that 
laborers in the field put down their spades 
and listened; an equally certain record was 
made at Woodworth, Suffolk, 139 miles dis- 
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tant. Similar anomalies occur in the history 
of Asama-yama. In the eruption of 1910, 
for instance, no noise was heard from the 


- very foot of the mountain westward for 


some 40 miles, but beyond that the thunders 
were noticeable over a wide area;-eadst of 
the voleano the noise was heard over a 
crescentic district of large extent. In 1909 
the sound penetrated only a short distance 
westward yet jarred the houses as well as 
the peoples’ ears in Tokyo, 85 miles south- 
east, and was loud 170 miles northwest. The 
direction of local surface-winds has little 
to do with these curious phenomena, the ex- 
planation seeming to be that the sound rises 
and then is borne away in the direction of 
the prevailing upper winds. Since the veloc- 
ity of the wind increases, as a rule, with 
the hight above the ground, it follows that 
in the direction from which the wind is 
coming the sound-rays are bent upward and 
pass over the heads of observers at a mod- 
erate distance from their place of origin. 
In the opposite direction they are bent 
downward and so reach the ears of more 
distant hearers. As, at the last eruption of 
Asama-yama, the discharge was hurled to 
a hight of five or six miles, it is not sur- 
prising that both the ashes and the sound- 
waves were carried to a great distance. 


The Dolphin Pilot 


The visitor to New Zealand is sure to 
hear about Pelorus Jack. What he will hear 
will depend upon his appearance and ex- 
pression. If he looks open-minded and re- 
ceptive his New Zealand friends will tell 
him very wonderful things, for example, 
how Pelorus Jack, a creature of unknown 
species, has for over thirty years guided 
ships thru the channel of Cook Straits on 
their way from Wellington to Nelson; how 
he holds an official commission from the 
Government as a pilot; how he uses his 
tail to wigwag sailing directions to the cap- 
tain; and how he distinguishes between the 
British and French flags and refuses his 
services to vessels bearing the tricolor in 
place of the Union Jack, evidently not hav- 
ing heard of the entente cordiale in spite of 
his intelligence. 

But the skeptical tourist, remembering 
that the dolphin has from the earliest ages 
served as a stimulus to the mythopeic ten- 
dency, will discount these fish stories to a 
certain extent and confine himself to the 
verifiable facts that Pelorus Jack does regu- 
larly appear and gambol about the bows of 
passing ships and that he was made the 
subject of a special game law, for in 1904 
the Governor-in-Council issued a proclama- 
tion imposing a penalty of $500 on any one 
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who should injure him. He is not unique, 
but belongs to a rare species known as 
“Risso’s dolphin.” The Rev. D. C. Bates, 
who has charge of the weather at Welling- 
ton—a big job, for the wind blows hard 
there—gives the following description of 
him: 

“Pelorus Jack is about fourteen feet in 
length, has a blunt nose, a humped fore- 
head, a high falcate (scythe-shaped) dorsal 
fin, and a horizontal tail with two flukes. 


MOTOR-CHAPEL ST. PETER 
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to take to the shore to rub off the barnacles 
or otherwise recuperate. But he is said to 
have taken a young grampus, already chris- 
tened “Herbert,” as apprentice and is train- 
ing him to take his place. 


Motor-Chapel St. Peter 


The motor-propelled church is the latest 
and most improved mode of carrying re- 
ligion into the wilderness. The first “motor 


PELORUS JACK 
A remarkable snapshot by Edgar Warwick of the Dolphin Pilot of New Zealand. 


His color is bluish white, tinged with purple 
and yellow, and with irregular brown-edged, 
scratch-like lines in all directions. His flip- 
pers are blackish, and mottled with gray. 
Tho rare, his species is distributed widely 
in the temperate seas of the world. The food 
of the species is known, with certainty, to 
be the cuttlefish, and in the turbulent surges 
of Cook Straits, approaching the French 
Pass, or disclosed to him by the movement 
of the rapid steamer, or even held clinging 
about its bow in the swirling waters, Jack 
may find his dinner, and rejoice in the fat- 
ness of the dreadful octopus. Members of 
the cetacean order, to which he belongs, are 
known to live for two centuries, and, if he 
has not them already behind him, we may 
hope that there may still be many years of 
peaceful life before Pelorus Jack.” 
Unfortunately, this hope is not likely. to 
be fulfilled, for Pelorus Jack has lately been 
reported to be weak and ailing, even having 


chapel” ever built in this country will soon 
enter into duty for the Catholic Church 
Extension Society to supplement the ser- 
vice of the railroad chapels. 

The car will be used in those sections of 
the Southwest where the members of 
churches are too widely scattered to attend 
a regular church. It will penetrate regions 
where railroads do not at present enter. 
Starting from Brownsville, Texas, the 
chapel will work its way along the Rio 
Grande River westward thru the state, in 
charge of two priests. 

The car is known as the Motor-Chapel 
St. Peter. According to the plans an- 
nounced, it will remain at each stopping 
place for two weeks, during which time 
daily worship will be held for all Catholics 
in the territory. To assist the priests, 
stereopticon lectures on the doctrines of the 
Church will be given, the power for the 
lantern being supplied by the electric light- 
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ing system of the car. The equipment in- 
cludes all the essentials for carrying out 
the rites of the Church in regular form 
and with appropriate solemnity. There are 
a folding confessional, a folding organ, a 
folding rack fitted with large tubular bells 
for outside use, and a small chime for use 
at the altar. 

The exterior construction readily dis- 
closes the nature of the mission for which 
the car will be employed. The name of the 
society is lettered in gold the full length of 
the car. The light cathedral windows, with 
a cross design in the center of each, and 

















A CHAPEL TO TOUR TEXAS 


the somber gray finish of the car distin- 
guish it from commercial vehicles. 

A feature of the body is the folding door 
construction and the ingeniously installed 
drop platform, which give, approximately, 
double the floor space to the car when ser- 
vices are being held. The sides of the car 
open by means of folding doors, which 
cover the rear and half of the sides and 
are adjusted to form the sanctuary walls. 

In the center of the platform extensions 
is set the combination altar and vestment 
cabinet. Entrance and exit are by an oak 
stairway, which leads from the ground to 
the altar. When the altar is not in use it 
is pushed to the extreme rear and the 
space in front is given over to living quar- 
ters for the priests. 

Fifty Years Ago 
From The Bndependent, April 23, 1863 
FOREIGN 

—Mexican news comes down to April 6. 
A Matamoras paper of that date has ac- 
counts, apparently reliable, of a, pretty im- 
portant victory over the French by the 
Mexicans. It would appear that the French 
had before shelled and taken part of the 
other fortifications of Puebla. On March 
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27, the French columns of attack moved 
from their -parallels against the outer 
works, were met by the Mexicans, and 
beaten with an alleged loss of 8000 men 
and 60 guns. Whether the whole extent of 
this story is true or not, it seems beyond 
question that the French have met with a 
severe repulse. 


Pebbles 


Daily Cub—“What shall I head this story 
about the two peroxide blondes who threw a 
fit at the game Saturday?” 

Editor—‘“Why, you poor boob, just say 
‘The bleachers went wild.’ ”—Minne-Ha-Ha. 


Traveler—Shall I have time to get a 
drink? 

Guard—Yes, sir. 

Traveler—Can you give me a guarantec 
that the train won’t start? 

Guard—Yes, I’ll take one with you!— 
London Opinion. 


His arm it slipped around her waist, 
Why would it not? 

Her head it drooped against his breast, 
Why would it not? 

His heart it gave a tender sigh, 
Why would it not? 

Her hat-pin stuck into his eye, 
Why would it not? 


TURKISH ENGLISH. 


The Missionary Herald gives the follow- 
ing examples of the struggles of the young 
Turks at college trying to learn our lan- 
guage: 

“Vapor is dried water.” 

“Oxen, a kind of house animal that gives 
us milk.” 

“Steam is a post which the water makes 
in the weather.” 

“Hatchet, place for make the hat.” 

“I and my defunct mother were seated 
by the fireside.” 

“Here the tear of indigence is loaded 
over my thinks as a parasite.” 

“We heard the baying of the hen, the 
baying of the cow, the bawling of the hare, 
and the croaking of the pigs.” , 

“Satin, a kind of water which used t> 
show the weather.” 

“Scrubbed, to walk without boots.” 

“Proud, a man who has no wise and do 
himself big.” 

“Treacle, a swift food which is made of 
sugar.” 

“We were too much glad because we are 
going to near.from after a durable tiresome 
of toil to enjoy a repose in the arm of our 
village.” 

“We have many chances in the college 
to improve the English language.” 


—Siren. 





The Tariff Bill in Caucus 


After it had been considered by the 
Democratic House caucus for ten days, and 
at as many sessions, the Underwood tariff 
bill was finally approved, on the 19th, and 
the way was cleared for the House debate. 
It is expected that this will not consume 
more than three weeks and that the bill can 
be sent to the Senate on or about May 20. 
Some think it will come out of the Senate 
before July 1, and out of conference two 
weeks later. 

In caucus, Mr. Underwood and those who 
had assisted him in making the bill were 
sustained, altho many changes were pro- 
posed. Beef is to be free, and there was an 
unsuccessful attempt to remove the duty 
on cattle. The vote was 78 to 122. The move- 
ment to make the duty on wool 15 per cent 
came to nothing, the caucus standing for 
free wool by a vote of 190 to 42. Some 


criticised the President for taking part in’ 


framing the bill. Mr. Underwood said that 
of 4000 items, Mr. Wilson had made sug- 
gestions concerning ‘only two, those relating 
to wool and sugar. Owing to protests from 
life insurance companies, some changes in 
the income tax provisions were made, but 
the companies did not gain all that was de- 
sired. The proceeds of policies paid after 
death will not be taxed, but the dividends 
of mutual companies do not escape. Motions 
to lower the exemption limit to $2400 and 
$1000 were lost. There was a debate of two 
hours on the provision reducing by 5 per 
cent duties on goods imported in American 
ships. A motion to strike this out was de- 
feated, 60 to 128. 

Democrats were encouraged by the result 
of the election, on the 15th, in the Thir- 
teenth Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts, where Senator Weeks’s successor was 
chosen. The tariff was the sole issue, and 
the pending bill was attacked by both the 
Republicans and the Progressives. John J. 
Mitchell, Democrat, was elected, but not by 
a majority. The vote was as follows: Demo- 
cratic, 12,991; Republican, 8843; Progres- 
sive, 5678. 


A Few Offices Filled 


Among the nominations sent to the Sen- 
ate last week by Mr. Wilson were the fol- 
lowing: H. Snowden Marshall, to be Dis- 
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trict Attorney at New York; William H. 
Osborne, North Carolina, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue; John E. Osborne, Wyom- 
ing, Assistant Secretary of State; Henry 
Clay Breckenridge, Kentucky, Assistant 
Secretary of War; J. B. Sullivan, Iowa, 
member of the Board of General Apprais- 
ers; William J. Harris, Georgia, Director 
of the Census. It was reported that Frank 
L. Polk, a lawyer, formerly chairman of the 
New York City Civil Service Commission, 
was to be made Collector of the Port of 
New York, but the appointment was de- 
layed. To J. M. Lynch, head of the Typo- 
graphical Union, it was said, the office of 
Public Printer had been offered. It was re- 
ported that the following appointments 
would soon be made: Charles R. Crane, of 
Chicago, Ambassador to Russia; George W. 
Guthrie, of ‘Pennsylvania, Ambassador to 
Japan; F. C. Penfield, of Philadelphia and 
New York, Minister to Spain. 

The President removed from office Willis 
L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
An investigation made by the Department 
of Justice had shown an improper use of 
the influence of his position, of his sub- 
ordinates, and of Government funds, in 
seeking to promote his own elevation to the 
Cabinet. Henry L. Jones, whom Mr. Taft 
made an arbitrator in the dispute -between 
Ecuador and the company which owns the 
railroad from Guayaquil to Quito, was also 
removed. It was said that certain diplo- 
matic officers having financial interests in 
the countries where they serve would be 
recalled, and that the conventions or treat- 
ies negotiated with Honduras and Nicara- 
gua would be laid aside. Two of these re- 
late to loans. The third gives the United 
States exclusive interocean canal rights in 
Nicaragua, and also a naval station on the 
Bay of Fonseca. 


The Panama Tolls Controversy 


From London there came a report, last 
week, that remarks made while President 
Wilson was talking with Ambassador Bryce 
foreshadowed a favorable termination of 
the controversy about the exemption of 
American coastwise shipping from the pay- 
ment of Panama tolls. One English paper 
said that the President would soon publish 
a statement relating to the question. This 
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was denied at Washington. It was said 
there, however, that Mr. Wilson had in- 
formally told his friends that he believed 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty did not permit 
such exemption, also that he regarded the 
exemption as in effect a subsidy, and he was 
opposed to subsidies. 

It is understood that Mr. Wilson has been 
’ urged to refrain from making his attitude 
publicly known, or from directing the atten- 
tion of Congress to the matter, until after 
the passage of the tariff bill, because dis- 
cussion of the subject would tend to divide 
the Democratic party. Senator O’Gorman, 
chairman of the Senate Committee to which 
such questions are submitted, is decidedly 
in favor of the exemption, and a majority 
of the committee agree with him. 

With the approval of the President, the 
Panama Commission has awarded to a Ger- 
man firm a contract for two huge floating 
cranes, each to be as high as an eighteen 
story building, which are to be used in the 
ship repair yards. The German firm’s price, 
$837,000, was $600,000 less than the price 
asked by a competing American firm, and 
the latter required 100 days more for de- 
livery than the time specified by the for- 
eign builders. 


Railroad Corruption in Colorado 


A report concerning an investigation 
made in Colorado by Commissioner Harlan 
has been published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It relates to passes 
granted by railroads, and the inquiry, the 
report says, “developed violations of the 
law on an extraordinary scale.” In one 
month and on one railroad 7000 trips on 
free passes were made. Out of thirty-six 
passengers on a train on a certain date, 
twenty-one used passes. Says the report: 

“The record shows that not only shippers 
who controlled routing of traffic in any ap- 
preciative quantity were favored at all 
times, but even public officials, careless alike 
of duty, morals or danger, accepted and 
even demanded these favors from the car- 
riers. Physicians and surgeons, with and 
without salary, had annual passes. Attor- 
neys with a nominal relation to a carrier 
had free transportation. Employees of pri- 
vate car lines traveled without paying for 
—even their wives and maids had passes. 
J udges, State officials, members of the Leg- 
islature, county and municipal officers, 
Mayors and aldermen, all joined in the orgy 
of petty graft, at once sacrificing rightful 
revenue of the carriers, discriminating 
against all small shippers and demoralizing 
public officials, including the Legislature 
and the bench.” 
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As a result of the investigation the fol- 
lowing corporations have been indicted: 
Colorado Fuel and Iron.Company, Victor- 
American Fuel Company, Colorado. Port- 
land Cement Company, United States Port- 
land Cement Company, Great Western 
Sugar Company, Colorado & Southern Rail- 
road Company, Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road Company. The railroad companies 
have promised to obey the law hereafter. 
Passes have not been issued by the Burling- 
ton road in the last four or five years. 

Federal court judges were not among the 
offenders. Altho railway witnesses frankly 
said that passes were given to public offi- 
cials for “political services,” the companies’ 
original purpose was to cultivate the good 
will of shippers and to gain their trade. 
The report says that passes have been ef- 
fectively used in getting and controlling 
shipments. 


Huerta’s Government in Danger 


It was admitted last week at the Mexi- 
can capital that the Huerta Government 
was in a bad way. In the north the capture 
of Naco, on the Arizona border, left the 
Federals no town in Sonora except Guay- 
mas, and the rebel attack upon the small 
garrison there began on the 19th. In the 
northeast, General Aubert was almost sur- 
rounded. Zapata, in the south, had recog- 
nized the authority of Governor Carranza, 
the northern rebel: leader, and was safely 
defying Huerta. There was a fresh and 
formidable revolt in Guerrero, led by Gen- 
eral Salgado. 

Huerta sorely needed a loan, but had 
failed to negotiate one. Exchange and the 
prices of supplies were rising. The House 
passed a bill imposing an export tax on 
gold. The capital press was pessimistic. On 
the other hand, Francisco Gomez, in Ha- 
vana, and Emilio Gomez, in El Paso, were 
pointing to rebel successes and predicting 
Huerta’s downfall. Carranza and Obregon 
promised to march southward in the near 
future with 20,000 men. Emilio had refused 
Huerta’s invitation to visit the capital in 
the President’s special car, which awaited 
him near the boundary. It is said that he 
remembered the fate of Gonzales and others. 
The Madero family, it was announced, had 
decided to assist Carranza. 

Ojeda made a brave defense at Naco, but 
at last was overcome by superior numbers. - 
Half of his 300 men were killed. At the end 
he retreated across the boundary and sur- 
rendered to the American cavalry. A cap- 
tain and fifteen men sought to cover his 
flight. All were killed. The final and suc- 
cessful rebel assault was made by Yoqui 
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Indians. For some time our Government has 
been feeding about 500 Federal soldiers who 
have crossed and surrendered. The Ameri- 
can commander asks our War Department 
how long these refugees are to be supported. 


In Latin America 


The assassination of the Mayor of the 
Cuban city of Cienfuegos, a Conservative, 
has been followed by the killing of Jose 
Fernandez, a prominent Liberal, who was 
the unsuccessful candidate of his party for 
the office to which Mayor Mendez was 
elected. Fernandez was shot in a cafe by 
one Ordonez, a policeman and a friend of 
the late Mayor, for whose death he held 
Fernandez responsible. It is alleged that the 
slayer of Mendez was hired by Fernandez 
and other Liberals to do the work. There 
was much excitement in Cienfuegos, where 
the stores were closed and the streets 
patrolled by rural guards. In Havana the 
Liberals talked of starting a revolution and 
demanded the resignation of General Mon- 
teagudo, commander of the army, assert- 
ing that Liberals had suffered by reason of 
his hostility. Ex-Speaker Ferrara intro- 
duced in Congress a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make an investiga- 
tion concerning the death of Fernandez. A 
prominent officer in Oriente said he knew 
that Liberal leaders were buying arms in 
the United States. 

With the aid of Governor Asbert, form- 
erly a Liberal, the Conservatives have elect- 
ed the Speaker of the Cuban House. Great 
Britain earnestly protests against the pro- 
posed concession for a railroad on the north 
coast, on the ground that such action would 
be unjust to the Cuban Central, a British 
corporation. Several customs employees 
have been arrested. It is alleged that by col- 
lusion with Spanish importers they ‘have 
defrauded the-Government of $500,000. 


In Santo Domingo, Congress has elected - 


Jose Valdez to succeed Archbishop Nouel 
as Provisional President. No disturbance is 
reported. Within a year there must be a 
general election. 

Secretary Bryan has begun a study of 
the controversy with Colombia about the 
secession of Panama. Colombia declined all 
propositions made by the Taft Government 
and insisted upon arbitration. In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Hitchcock has introduced a resolu- 
tion calling upon the State Department for 
all the correspondence, and especially for 
the official letters or reports concerning 
conferences in January or February be- 
tween Minister Dubois and representatives 
of Colombia, in Bogota. 
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England’s{Incurgent W omen 


Mrs. Flora Drummond (“General” Drum- 
mond) has been summoned to appear in the 
Bow Street Police Court of London on a 
charge of inciting to crime, under a law 
that was enacted in the reign of Edward 
III. 

Militant crimes continue to fill the Brit- 
ish newspapers. Thus on the 15th of the 
month a large house at St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, owned by Arthur Philip Du Cros, a 
Unionist member of Parliament opposed to 
the extension of the suffrage to women, 
was burned, the damage being estimated at 
something under $50,000. On the 21st a 
great haystack near Corsham, Wiltshire, 
was fired. Telegraph and telephone wires 
are cut at intervals, embarrassing the 
railway service. It is reported that 
the burning of the London Stand- 
ard’s offices was planned, the newspaper 
being opposed to militancy. Someone at- 
tempted to blow up Smeaton Tower on Ply- 
mouth Hoe on the 19th. This historic tower 
formerly stood on Eddystone Reef, but was 
superseded by a more modern lighthouse in 
1882. On the 14th an attempt to blow up 
a part of the Bank of England was frus- 
trated by a defect in the bomb used. No 
positive evidence that suffragets were in- 
volved in this essay has been produced, 
however. 

The English Home Secretary has ordered 
the police to prevent public meetings or- 
ganized by the suffragets being held at 
Hyde Park, Wimbledon Common and other 
public spaces in London, recent meetings 
there having provoked disorder and attacks 
upon the women by mobs of hoodlums. The 
police have experienced great difficulty in 
protecting the women from the hostility of 
the crowds: attracted by these demonstra- 
tions, but the women continue to organize 
such meetings, which no doubt win them 
some sympathy from a part of the public 
less brutish than the rowdies. Indeed, these 
last have in some instances not confined 
themselves to making things unpleasant for 
the active suffragets—jeering and jostling 
women unconnected with the propaganda. 


Another “International Incident” 


A party of five or six German tourists 
of both sexes were subjected to jibes in a 
music hall and at a restaurant in Nancy, 
France, near the frontier, on the evening of 
April 12, and followed to the railway sta- 
tion by a jeering crowd. The German Gov- 
ernment decided to make the most of this 
unfortunate incident and instructed its Am- 
bassador at Paris to call for an explana- 
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tion. At first the bad taste of a few stu- 
dents, somewhat excited by recent events, 
including the landing of a German Zeppelin 
balloon at Lunéville after cruising for many 
miles along the boundary line, was held re- 
sponsible for the affair, which the French 
press has minimized as a “pot-house dis- 
turbance.” Later reports say that low-class 
loafers were the manifestants. In the ex- 
cited state of public opinion, however, the 
incident was embroidered by gossips and by 
the yellow press, and debated in the Ger- 
man Reichstag. It was also made the sub- 
ject of an inquiry by the French Ministry 
of the Interior. 

The latter took prompt action in punish- 
ing Prefect Bonnet, of the Department of 
Meurthe et Moselle (in which Nancy is situ- 
ated) and two other officers by transferring 
them to obscure posts, and in dismissing the 
two policemen at the Nancy railway station 
for failing to prevent persons unknown 
from knocking off the hat of one German 
tourist. Action has been taken by the 
French Government to reduce the danger 
of further incidents of the kind on the 


border by forbidding the theaters to pro- — 


duce jingo plays, of which there has been 
a considerable crop during the last few 
months. Cable reports say that the disorder 
at Nancy is, as a_ political incident, 
“closed”; but the German week-end trippers 
mean to sue for the damage done to their 
wardrobes. 


A Military Scandal in Germany 


A Socialist member of the Reichstag, Dr. 
Liebnecht, has revealed the existence of cor- 
rupt relations between the Krupp Works at 
Essen, the richest industrial organization 
in Germany, and officials of the Imperial 
War Department. The Socialist deputy de- 
clares that the scandal is worse than that 
of the French Panama Canal Company or- 
ganized by the late Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
General von Heeringen, Minister of War, 
assures the Reichstag that an impartial in- 
quiry is in progress. He regrets the fact 
that the Socialist member made a part of 
the truth public before that investigation 
had been concluded. 

The Krupps, who manufacture cannon 
and armor plate, admit that their Berlin 
representatives have maintained “friendly 
relations” with their former “comrades” of 
the War Office, for the purpose of obtaining 
“business information,” and that presents 
have beén bestowed “on certain minor offi- 
cials.” The Krupps claim, however, to have 
disapproved of this policy, and to have 
turned over the facts at their disposal to 
the highest authorities. 
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Dr. Liebnecht on the 19th exprest appre- 
hension lest the Government’s investigation 
would result in “hanging the petty thieves 
and letting the bigger ones go free.” He 
asserted that the Krupps had for years 
worked by means of bribery and the pur- 
chase of military secrets. He denounced this 
“graft” as treason. He alluded to the fact — 
that in 1868 Friedrich Krupp had not been 
above corresponding with Napoleon III, and 
soliciting orders from Germany’s enemy 
across the Rhine. And he stated that certain 
French newspapers had been provided with 
“couy” by the German Munitionsfabrik— 
the matter being calculated to excite the 
war-fever on both sides of the frontier. 

The Morgenpost explains how army and 
navy societies have sprung up in Germany 
to preach war with the unconcealed finan- 
cial assistance of the armor plate firms, how 
files of pensioned officials steadily peram- 
bulated thru the country preaching war, 
how the armor firms subsidized German 
newspapers to conduct crazy campaigns of 
hatred against France and England, and 
how these same firms sold weapons to the 
German Government at higher prices than 
to the nations their press were paid to 
abuse. It concludes: 

“The armaments’ factories pay 30 per 
cent dividends, but the German: taxpayer is 
treacherously sold.” 

In taking upon himself the defense of 
the Krupps the German Minister of War 
has assumed a responsibility heavier even 
than that which he already bore. His forced 
resignation would surprise no one. The 
scandal is far-reaching. The Socialist jour- 
nal, Vorwdrts, exposed, some time ago, a 
secret ring among private naval contractors 
for preventing free competition, and for 
dividing inflated profits. 


The Why and How of German Taxation 


Germany’s project to increase’ the 
strength of her army this year by the ex- 
penditure of an additional $25,000,000, 
bringing up the total cost of the military 
establishment for 1913 up to a half billion 
dollars is now said to have been forced upon 
the Kaiser by the sovereigns of the various 
German states. The new military plans did 
not receive the Emperor’s approval till the 
middle of January, and he gets back at the 
rulers of the states which, collectively, con- 
stitute his Empire by accepting their pro- 
posals on conditions that they forego the 
constitutional exemptions from taxation. 
The fortunes of the various German royal- 
ties, taken in conjunction with their civil 
lists of $100,000 to $500,000 each, form im- 
posing totals. 
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The argument of the rulers of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemburg, Hesse, Baden, and 
the fifteen or sixteen other states of the 
Empire, is said to have been that the Ger- 
man army has in recent years been neglect- 
ed in favor of the navy. The naval expendi- 
tures have risen from $30,000,000 in 1898 
to over $117,000,000 in 1918. The German 
princes argue, according to reports, that 
in case a naval war proved unsuccessful the 
territory of the three states with seacoasts 
would not be seriously endangered, whereas 
a defeat on land would place the weaker 
states in South and Central Germany at 
the conqueror’s mercy. 

The Imperial Chancellor warns the 
Reichstag against the peril of Pan-Slavism, 
and his case is strengthened by fervid dem- 
onstrations in St. Petersburg, and riots in 
France, to say nothing of little Monterie- 
gro’s stubbornness. There seems to be no 
doubt that the German army bill will pass, 
in spite of the financial difficulties which it 
presents. The plan to spend over $50,000,000 
on fortresses, mainly on the eastern fron- 
tier, finds special favor. ~ 

Socialist criticism of the bill is decidedly 
pointed. An additional 136,000 young men 
will now be withdrawn from productive 
labor for two years. And with a popu- 
lation a third greater than France, Ger- 
many has a national wealth estimated to be 
five billions less than France’s. How the 
new taxation will affect the individual may 
be illustrated by the case of a man who has 
$6000 invested at 4 per cent. With an in- 
come of $20 per month he must pay the 
Government $30 annually. And the new bill, 
bearing heavily on the constituent states, 
will result in increased local taxation. Al- 
ready there are German municipalities 
where the inhabitants are taxed 10 per cent 
of their incomes. 


Half Belgium’s Workers on Strike 


Gradual increases during the first week 
brought the total number of workmen in- 
volved in the Belgian general strike close 
to 400,000—half the male workers—by 
April 20, and at the beginning of the sec- 
ond week of the demonstration the leaders 
claimed that nearly half a million men were 
out. The strike was proclaimed on the 
14th by the Socialist Congress to enforce 
its indirect demand for the substitution of 
manhood for plural suffrage, the immediate 
object being the appointment of a Parlia- 


mentary commission to study electoral re-: 


forms. 

Six days resulted in a loss estimated at 
$12,000,000, two-thirds of which, according 
to Socialist leaders, was borne by the em- 
ployers. Industry in the southern provinces 
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was brought to a standstill. The strike be- 
came general first in the districts along the 
Meuse, the coal, iron and glass workers 
about Liége, Charleroi and Mons going out 
in large numbers early in the week. In Ant- 
werp, Flanders and West Flanders the So- 
cialists made less headway, but the strike 
of over 20,000 dockers in Antwerp inter- 
fered seriously with shipping. Brussels 
printers struck, but without embarrassing 
the newspapers. Many British and French 
exhibitors decided to withdraw from the 
Ghent Exposition, scheduled to open April 
26, and its success was threatened. 

No important violence has been reported, 
tho incidental acts of sabotage were com- 
mitted here and there. The Socialists have 
succeeded in maintaining order as complete- 
ly as in the general strike of 1893, when 
they forced the Government to extend the 
suffrage to all adult males, tho with a plural 
voting provision. In one case strikers were — 
said to be visiting the museums under the 
guidance of a professor. Liberal capitalists 
subscribed to the strike fund, and the So- 
cialists were confident of their ability to 
hold out for several weeks. 

The Cabinet refused to consider any con- 
cession, and after stormy attacks by the 
Left on M. Woeste, the Clerical leader, and 
M. de Boqueville, the Premier, the Cham- 
ber adjourned on the 18th to the 22d, when 
the compromise measures of Liberal depu- 
ties were to be discussed. The Government 
was handicapped in dealing with the situa- 
tion by the fact that to hold intact its ma- 
jority for military reform it was obliged to 
submit to the exactions of the extreme re- 
actionaries, unalterably opposed to the de- 
sired reforms. The Premier exprest himself 
as willing to have the question referred to 
the people at the election of 1914, but op- 
posed the appointment of the Parliamentary 
commission. Compromise was, however, 
strongly expected at the close of the week, 
when the strike had clearly become serious. 
The strikers are confident of success. 


The Greatest Steamship 


The “Vaterland,” of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line, is the largest vessel afloat. The 
ship was launched at Hamburg on April 3, 
and was named by Prince Rupert of Ba- 
varia. She will be placed in service in about 
a year. The displacement is 31,000 tons, and 
will be 50,000 when the ship is completed; 
length, 950 feet; beam, 100 feet. Like the 
“Imperator,” the latest German monster, 
she has a double hull. She will carry 
eighty-four lifeboats, including two motor 
boats. Her speed will, it is planned, be 22% 
knots. The “Vaterland” will ply between 
Hamburg and New York, carrying 4050 
passengers and a crew of 1200. 
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Stute Life Insurance 


Because it is interesting, valuable and 
from a point of view not enjoyed by the 
editor of this department, we print the 
communication following, which is lately at 
hand from Mr. Harry W. Kimball, field 
secretary of the Massachusetts Savings In- 
surance League, an organization which 
founded and is promoting the interests of 
what is- known in Massachusetts as “sav- 
ings bank life insurance.” Mr. Kimball 
says: 

“I have read with interest your article 
in the last number of THE INDEPENDENT 
upon ‘Insurance By the State.’ One of the 
arguments which you made against State 
insurance was that it fails to provide for 
solicitors and you give as evidence that 
State insurance cannot succeed the record 
of the Post Office life insurance of Great 
Britain and the recent State insurance of 
Wisconsin. 

“It is probably true that State insurance 
cannot compete with the highly organized 
system of soliciting of the insurance com- 
panies and with the constant personal in- 
fluence of their agents unless some- substi- 
tute is provided. The agent is everywhere 
present and it is not to be expected that 
State insurance can succeed in the face of 
such effective competition even tho it may 
afford some advantages over the insurance 
issued by the ordinary companies. But if 
the insurance agent was prohibited by law 
people would still take insurance, especially 
if in some simple way the advantages which 
State insurance affords were brought to 
their attention. Under such conditions any 
system would rapidly grow. 

“Moreover, if the State should provide 
a force of twenty-five or fifty men whose 
business it would be to educate the people 
of the State to the advantages of State in- 
surance I am confident that people would 
apply for all the insurance that they really 
needed and the insurance would be obtained 
at very small expense. 

“For example—in Massachusetts the thou- 
sands of competing agents would be elim- 
inated with much saving to the people of 
both time and money. 

“Massachusetts Savings Banks Life In- 
surance, while it is not State insurance, yet 
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is under the management of the State, is 
entirely a public welfare movement. Its de- 
velopment convinces me that if this move- 
ment could be relieved of the competition of 
the insurance agent and of the constant 
misrepresentation of agents, especially 
those of the industrial companies, that in 
comparatively short time and at small ex- 
pense the people of Massachusetts could be 
educated to the advantages of this system 
so that all the insurance they really needed 
would be taken thru the insurance depart- 
ments of the savings banks. 

“It is true that any system, however 
good, will not succeed without effort, espe- 
cially in the face of intense competition, but 
if the State were given a free field and 
some simple plan was adopted to keep the 
advantages of life insurance before its peo- 
ple State insurance would succeed. 

“In regard to your second objection—that 
State insurance could not be separated 
from politics, I see no reason why in a 
State like Massachusetts a State system 
of life insurance could not be as effectively 
carried on as is the civil service of the 
State or as is the State Board of Educa- 
tion. We are gradually eliminating politics 
from State business and the very fact that 
so large a proportion of the people would 
be interested in the efficient management 
of any State insurance plan would assure 
its proper administration.” 

Mr. Kimball goes close to admitting the 
impracticability—and if impracticable, the 
failure—of any nonagency system of life 
insurance which must compete with an or- 
ganized system of soliciting. He says that 
State insurance cannot compete unless 
“some substitute is provided,” and the sub- 
stitute he is working toward is monopoly. 
It must have the field to itself or perish. 
This is not an evidence of merit. 

It is readily admitted that the State can 
provide just as good a system of life in- 
surance as can a private corporation, and 
that it can do it at a lower net cost if the 
buyers of it wil] take it without the inter- 
vention of middlemen. But exactly the 
same thing can be said of the private cor- 
poration. If the latter could save the ex- 
pense of agents’ services, it would pay that 
much more in dividends to policyholders, 
and thus reduce the net cost of the service; 
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and it must be remembered that the differ- 
ence between companies today is one of net 
cost. 

The advocates of State insurance, “over- 
the-counter” insurance and of every other 
system of life insurance that excludes the 
solicitor, are contending against a fact in 
the nature of man—a serious defect, as all 
admit, but a stubborn, unconquerable fact. 
Few men will voluntarily have their deaths 
insured against. In this, even the strongest 
believers in the necessity for life insurance 
are infirm—indecisive, vacillating, weak 
as water. They perform this duty under 
pressure from without. If, as Mr. Kimball 
seems to desire, the State had a monopoly 
of the life insurance business, and no 
agents to persuade citizens personally to 
write their names on the dotted lines, State 
life insurance would yet be and always re- 
main a trifling affair. 


The Mutual Life’s Great Dividend 


During recent years the results achieved 
by the management of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, as reflect- 
ed by the figures to be found in its suc- 
cessive financial statements during that 
period, have attracted the attention of life 
insurance economists generally, and par- 
ticularly are they a subject of interest and 
study to that company’s leading competi- 
tors. 

It is plainly evident on the face of the 
record that the Mutual Life is not making 
what is understood in that line of work as 
an aggressive campaign for new business; 
and that it is, on the other hand, using 
every means consistent with the require- 
ments of strict economy to make substan- 
tial gains both in membership and insur- 
ance in force every year. The figures prove 
Shat the company has succeeded admirably 
in steering this middle course, winning the 
reasonable fruits of enterprise at a low 
average cost to its members. 

These facts are demonstrated in the 
figures representing the gain made during 
a year in the amount of outstanding insur- 
ance taken in connection with the savings 
made in premiums during the same year, 
which are payable as dividends to policy- 
holders in the course of the succeeding 
twelve months. As an illustration, we find 
that the Mutual increased its volume of 
outstanding insurance in 1912 by $45,913,- 
401, and that it will distribute this year in 
dividends $17,368,047, which equals 33 per 
cent of the total premiums received by it 
in 1912. Calculated on a billion and a half 
of insurance in force at the end of 1911, 
a gain of forty-six millions indicates ~at- 
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ural, unforced and inexpensive methods in 
securing new business. A contemporary 
system of conservation so efficient as to 
produce a return to policyholders of one- 
third of their premiums—the heaviest life 
insurance dividend in this country by any 
company in a generation—rivets attention. 
These two achievements require underwrit- 
ing and financial skill plus conscience of a 
high order in a management, and, there- 
fore, such results must necessarily become 
the study of competitors. 

All the company’s figures representative 
of last year’s operations indicate progress 
yoked with conservatism. Its total premium 
income was $56,747,032, a gain of $1,704,- 
033; the total income was $86,446,514, a 
gain of $1,532,662. At the close of the year 
the assets were $599,125,046, a-gain of 
$11,994,783, with a surplus of $88,031,411. 

During 1912, policyholders received $60,- 
965,489, and in addition the company - ac- 
cumulated for their account $12,072,527, a 
total of $73,036,016. The total funds re- 
ceived from policyholders in that period 
was $57,263,659, making the excess paid 
and accumulated by the company $15,774,- 
357. In this connection it is also interest- 
ing to consider the Mutual’s record since 
organization to date—seventy years. The 
sum of all its receipts from policyholders 
during that period is $1,471,459,911. It has 
paid them $1,066,486,155, and it now holds 
invested for their security and benefit 
$596,872,780, the total of the two being 
$1,663,358,935, an excess to and for mem- 
bers of $191,899,024. 

To the average man, the maintenance of 
insurance on his life is a burden—one, as 
a rule, that is cheerfully and lovingly 
borne, and these great dividends will be a 
mighty help to the policyholders who will 
get them when premium-payment day comes 
for them this year. 


Automobile Insurance 


The Connecticut Legislature has amend- 
ed the charter of the Manufacturers F. & 
M. Insurance Company of Hartford, lately 
acquired by Morgan G. Bulkeley, president 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, and 
his associates, by changing the name to the 
Automobile Insurance Company, authoriz- 
ing a capital stock of $2,000,000 and em- 
powering it to furnish complete coverage on 
automobiles. The company will operate in 
conjunction with the Aetna Life and the 
Aetna Accident and Liability. Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Samuel G. Dunham, Morgan B. 
Brainard, J. Sofield Rowe and others con- 
nected with the Aetna companies are the 
incorporators. 
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National Currency Reform 


For several hours, on the 15th, the Demo- 
cratic members of the new Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency discussed the 
. question whether a currency bill could be 
passed at the present session. The prevail- 
ing belief was that nothing would be done 
before adjournment. A day or two later, the 
committee’s chairman, Mr. Owen, of Okla- 
homa, had a conference with President Wil- 
son, who thinks, it is understood, that some- 
thing ought to be and can be done. After 
that conference, the Senator said a cur- 
rency bill would be prepared and intro- 
duced, in the House by Mr. Glass, and in the 
Senate by himself. It appears that the 
President, Secretary McAdoo, Senator Owen 
and Mr. Glass are substantially in accord 
as to the leading provisions of the proposed 
bill, altho there will be hearings before the 
Senate Committee, in May, with especial 
reference to certain details concerning 
which there is not complete agreement. 

The House, after it sends the tariff bill 
to the Senate, will be comparatively idle 
for some time, unless it takes up the cur- 
rency problem. If it should pass a currency 
bill and send it to the Senate, there would 
surely be a long debate in that body, and 
final enactment might not be reached. In 
that case, the bill would go over to the regu- 
lar session, commended by its passage in the 
House and by its approval in the Senate’s 
committee. 

So far as can be learned, the proposed bill 
will provide for twelve or fifteen districts, 
each of which shall have a reserve associa- 
tion, while over all of them is to be a super- 
vising board of control. But no provision 
is made for a central reserve association. 
In this board of control the districts and 
the Federal Government are to be repre- 
sented. The Democrats are bound by their 
platform to avoid some of the leading pro- 
visions of the Monetary Commission’s plan. 
There is danger that partisan hostility to 
that plan will cause rejection of parts of it 
which should be used. 

While the attention of Congress should 
not at present be diverted from the tariff 
by a comprehensive currency reform bill, 
the passage of the tariff bill in the House 
should be followed, we think, by considera- 
tion of a currency bill. The beginning of 
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the currency debate should not be deferred 
until January or February next. The whole 
subject should be taken up, in a bill care- 
fully prepared by the two committees, with 
the aid of the Treasury Department. Be- 
fore that is done, there is nothing to be 
gained by attempting to enact some of the 
legislative projects suggested by Thomas 
W. Lawson and afterward adopted by the 
Pujo Committee. We notice that a member 
of that committee introduced, last weck, a 
bill to compel incorporation of the New 
York Stock Exchange by withholding from 
the Exchange (if not incorporated) the use 
of the mails and telegraph lines. Such 
propositions should be laid aside. 


Corporation Income Taxes 


Returns made to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue indicate that the net earn- 
ings in 1912 of the corporations subject to 
the Federal tax on net incomes was about 
$3,465,000,000. The total in 1911 was 
$3,213,707,247. There is shown, therefore, 
an increase of about $250,000,000, and this 
is evidence of a fair measure of prosperity. 
The Commissioner’s estimate is that the 
increase of net earnings was 7% per cent. 

Tax receipts for 1911 were about $28,- 
500,000. This year the Government will col- 
lect from $32,000,000 to $33,000,000, includ- 
ing nearly $2,000,000 of back taxes which 
investigation has shown to be due. Some- 
thing less than $1,000,000 of back taxes was 
included in the payments for 1911. 


Financial Notes 


The United States supplies 14 per cent 
of the imports of foreign countries, and 
takes 9 per cent of their exports. 


It is said at Albany that the state will 
receive between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
in inheritance taxes from the estate of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company has undertaken to sup- 
ply promptly, at terminal points, to travel- 
ers on its lines and to friends awaiting ar- 
rivals, information as to the nature and 
causes of all train delays. Notices on bul- 
letin boards will direct inquirers to places 
where the information can be obtained. 





